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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE WORST QUALITY IN THE MANAGEMENT OF AFFAIRS IS INDECISION. 
Napoleon. 


| WE are moving inexorably at sixty minutes an hour into a 
| summer which will fix beyond reprieve the place to be occupied 
by Britain in the post-war world; but the 
urgency of the supreme effort demanded of us 
' is hard to appreciate. In this still happy Eden, the British 

Isles, life is little more austere than in normal times for most 

of us. The war has once again become remote and almost 
| unreal, as it was before Germany fell like a thunderbolt on the 
Low Countries and France. Except for occasional bombs 
upon our Southern and Eastern Coasts, we do not see or hear 
the violence of its course. Its hideous actualities come to us 
at second-hand, in the polite voice of an announcer or through 
the coloured spectacles of the Press. It is not indeed an easy 
feat for any people to grasp the realities of war when its cruel 
claws are not actually round their throats. Singapore was as 
cheerful as Roman Pompeii before the yellow lava stream 
flowed down relentlessly from the north. Australia was light- 
hearted as her sun-bathed beaches till the shadow of the 
bombing plane fell across her inviolate coasts. And for us, 
too, the reality has faded from the strife and something of a 
haze wraps up the crudity of distant but actual events. 


Time: Time 


YeT those events are shaping our own future day by day and 
step by step. We have lost the Malayan archipelago, with all 
} the essential material of war which it produced. 

zoe Comming We are losing the oil and rice of Burma. We 
sal no longer have sure control of the Cape line of 
supply to India and the Middle East. A mighty threat is 
gathering against our whole position in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Russia will soon be fighting desperately again to keep 
} her power of resistance intact. Between the waters of Malaya 
and those of Ceylon we have lost the equivalent of an effective 
subsidiary fleet. And these events, remote though they 
appear, are shaping our own future day by day and step by 
step. We have had a long period—two and a half years, in 
fact—in which to overcome our unpreparedness, suffer preli- 
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minary reverses and make remediable mistakes. But that 
period of grace is finished, and far graver consequences will 


henceforth attend the decisions which we take. They will not } 


be easy decisions ; we shall, for instance, have to accept the 
consequences of weakness in some quarters in order to con- 
centrate the necessary strength for vigorous action at the 
decisive points. We cannot fight effectively in every theatre 
at once. But if the dangers are manifest, the opportunities 
also are great. We can turn the tide of war in Europe this 
year, if we use our strength aright. Everything depends upon 
the vigour and wisdom of the course which our leaders set ; 
and we are entitled to demand two things of them—first, that 
they rid themselves of any remaining tendency to believe that 
we shall win the war without hard fighting on European soil ; 
and second, that the action of our three splendid Services be 
planned in combination by a single Service Chief and Staff. 


The shape of coming events is now visible in rough outline. 
For even the most secret arrangements cannot hide large- 

, scale troop movements and the outline of 
Coming Events German military dispositions is therefore now 
clear. The main force is on the Russian front, where some 
180 divisions have been piled up. These are supported by 
22 or 23 armoured divisions. On this front the German High 
Command aims at concentrating four million of their best 
troops and to this end 50 new divisions are being trained in 
Germany to act as reinforcements to the 180 divisions who 
are to start the ball rolling. There is, therefore, no question 
as to where the heavy attack will come. It will be on Russia 
and she will have to bear the onslaught of the Germanic hordes 
assembled for this gigantic battle in the spring of 1942. She 
awaits the shock in heroic calm, confident in her own patriotism 
and in her will to resist. As for the rest of the enemy forces 
Germany is using about 45 or 46 divisions in order to hold 
down occupied Europe. These are not of the first class and 
their distribution disposes of the idea that Britain will suffer 
a large-scale invasion this summer, though the rumoured 
presence of a parachute division in Northern France would 
seem to point to some form of disturbance from the air. 
Besides this parachute division there are 25 German divisions 
in France. In Denmark, Holland and Belgium there are 
another eight, in the Balkans five or six. All these figures are 
approximate, but they are not far out. In North Africa the 
Germans have four divisions and two armoured divisions. 
The German Air Force is, however, strong in Italy, and the 
attacks on Malta would seem to be the prelude to an aerial 
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attack on Egypt. That, roughly, is the map of our enemy’s 
military arrangements. Thus it would seem that not only do 
they not contemplate invading this country, but they do not at 
present mean to make a main attack in North Africa, for 
Hitler’s motto is ‘‘ one thing ata time’ and the Russian war 
is enough for him at the moment. As far as we are concerned 
he is leaving our fleet to be dealt with by the Japanese, who 
have hitherto been only too successful, while he attacks our 
shipping in the Atlantic with the 230 German submarines 
which are actually in commission. 


THE date of the German attack on Russia is believed to have 
been fixed for May 1, by which time Russian soil will have 
May 1 dried up. But it is not unlikely that this date 

y may, for one reason or another, be postponed. 
If it is, we may allow ourselves to believe that it is because 
the Germans are not ready. They have had a gruelling winter, 
with heavy losses. Their dead and disappeared in the Russian 
campaign amounts to at least a million and a half, and 
although the German people still hold by their Fuhrer and all 
his works, they know at least another million German men 
have to be sacrificed to their ideal of conquest this year. 
This is a sobering thought for Germans, to say the least of it. 

True, that in authoritarian countries, the people are not 
asked what they would like to do; still they exist. They 
provide the cannon-fodder and they can cast an atmosphere 
of gloom over all the arrangements if they are not happy. 
Just now the atmosphere in Germany is depressing, much as 
it was last December. But with the turn of the year and the 
example of their army the Germans cheered up. Now, once 
more they are said to be gloomy and—for the first time— 
short of food. This does not matter much to their leaders, 
who regard them as cattle to be driven along the chosen road, 
but we may reflect on this depression and war-weariness 
and on the fact that they have—as we believe—endured the 
coldest winter in history. It is a point in the Russian favour, 
for it is certain that Russia is all out to drive the invader off 
her soil and to clear them out of the Baltic countries. 


THE war has not gone well for us in the Pacific any more than 
it did last year on European soil. We have seen the Japanese 
, advance in many directions and the threat 
as ag to India and Ceylon is growing in intensity, 
while we are in retreat in Burma. We have 

lost more valuable ships in circumstances of great obscurity, 
and not even the fog screen thrown up by the Admiralty 
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has convinced the public that these losses were necessary 
to the prosecution of the war. All through the Easter recess 
the feeling, already strong, grew that a better war direction 
is needed if we are to win before we are exhausted, and there 
is a very general belief that we cannot afford to go on as we are. 
On the part of the public, a restless spirit of discontent has 
grown with the evidence of the failure to plan our battles. 
This discontent has evidently reached the mind of the Prime 
Minister, for when Parliament reassembled on April 13 he 
made a statement which, although it only referred to Com- 
mandos, seemed to indicate that there is a movement towards 
combining the efforts of the three fighting services in the 
immediate future. This is an extract from Mr. Churchill’s 
statement :— 

“On 19th October, 1941, Sir Roger Keyes was succeeded in 
charge of combined operations by Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten 
with the title of Adviser on combined operations, and the rank of 
Commodore, First Class. On 18th March, 1942, he was appointed 
Chief of combined operations, which office carries with it the acting 
rank of Vice Admiral and the honorary ranks of Lieutenant General 
and Air Marshal. The Chief of combined operations attends the 
meetings of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and is a full member 
whenever major issues are in question and also when his own 
combined operations or any matters in which he is concerned are 
under discussion.” 


THAT is a very interesting announcement and it is a step 
forward in so far as Commando work goes. But why should 
: this necessary reform only be made in regard 

ae ee, “< to the raiding forces who will, we hope, keep 
the Germans on the alert and inflict heavy 

losses on them in the coming months? Why should the 
Commando raids be the only form in which our fighting men 
have the chance to do their best ? Why is this better system 
not applied to the larger forces which, at present are scattered 
all over the world and who are barely conscious each of the 
other’s existence ? It is only in London that such planning 
can be made in the initial stages, for it is only in London 
that authority can be conferred and, for the time being, we 
have only the forces of the British Empire to count on in 
the amphibian battle which is our own contribution to the 
war. When France ran out we lost our bridgehead into 
Europe ; that we shall some day recover this there is no doubt, 
but in the meantime, and until we do, our effort is on the sea 
and in production. We have sent immense supplies to Russia, 
and we have convoyed supplies to her from the U.S.A. We 
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have become the arsenal of the alliance until such time as 
the mighty machinery of the U.S.A. can be got to work. 
But after we have supplied Russia and convoyed munitions 
and goods to her, what then ? What is to be our active réle 
in this fateful year? Certain things stand out. We must 
hold the Mediterranean in greater strength than we now have, 
and we must reinforce South Africa. That Dominion is the 
key position of the whole Empire and Marshal Smuts will 
need help if he is to hold it against internal and external 
foes. We cannot expect him to do this single-handed seeing 
the disaffection which exists there. But who is there who is 
considering the naval war—and this is our war—as a whole ? 
Who is there who is weighing the vital question of the Mediter- 
ranean as against that of the Pacific? It is evident that the 
United States will not, for a long time, be able to defeat the 
Japanese at sea. So the question arises: how much must 
we let go and where ? 


THE murderous German attacks on Malta have gone on almost 
unremittingly all through April, and in all there have been 
Malta G.C 2,000 air-raids there since the beginning of the 

_— war. But the island fortress stands four-square 
to the immense and continued onslaught. A German pilot 
speaking on the Radio, after an attack in which he had parti- 
cipated, said that there was only one way to defeat Malta and 
that was to sink it inthe sea. The thanks of the whole Empire 
go to the Governor, Sir William Dobbie, the garrison of the 
Island, the noble airmen and the gunners who protect Malta, 
and to the islanders themselves, whose courage is beyond all 
praise. His Majesty the King gave expression to the feelings 
of admiration of all his subjects for the heroic Maltese defence 
when he conferred the George Cross on the Island in memory 
of these years of sustained trial and glorious courage. 


A FINE article, by Sir Edward Grigg, was printed in The Times 
on April 11. It was on the system of the division of our 
W fighting forces. We have three, the Army, the 
— Navy and the Air Force. They have no com- 

mon head, save in the Crown and the Prime 
Minister, and the lack of co-ordination between them has 
brought us to disaster in Norway, Flanders, Greece, Crete and 
in Malaya. Sir Edward Grigg quotes the speech made by 
Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Cork, on February 24— 


“T hold the view that so long as the Navy, Army and Air Force 
are regarded as separate Services, and operationally treated as such, 
there must always be overlapping and that will cause jealousy and 
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differences and lead to difficulties being magnified. We in the Ser- 
vices perpetuate our own differences by claiming to belong to 
different Services ; we belong to three branches of the same Service 
the Fighting Service of the Empire. It was different, perhaps, in the 
old days, when the high-water mark made a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the Army and the Navy; but even in those days the 
Army was continually helping the Navy, and the Navy was also 
helping the Army. All our efforts should be directed to one common 
end, and we shall be nearer to attaining that end if we have one 
authority giving directions.” 


And Sir Edward Grigg reinforces his plea with a quotation from 
General Wavell who says that a great military Captain must 
make ‘a study of naval strategy and tactics ’’ and that he 
‘“‘must be able to handle Air forces with the same knowledge 
as forces on land,” and who concluded this statement by saying 
of the forces that “ it is the combination of the two, never the | 
action of one alone, that will bring success for a future war.” 
These are the texts on which Sir Edward Grigg hangs his wise 
and urgent words. We have obviously no time to lose and in 
a persuasive argument he shows us this by telling us of the 
dangers of committee work in high strategy. 


*“‘T find it hard to believe that a combined General Staff will 
give us what we require so long as it has no chief of its own. . . 
It is said that the Chiefs of the Staff seldom disagree. If that be 
indeed so, their recommendations must often be a matter of com- 
promise . . . that is not a method which wins wars. It has cer- 
tainly lost us the Malayan Archipelago, and it may, if uncorrected, 
lose us much more. . . .” 


Sir Edward takes an example from another ministry :— 
“Tt has, after all, been found essential to appoint a Minister of 
Production to bring the whole field of production under the direc- 
tion of a single brain and will. Our strategic plans seem to me to 
require a similar process of co-ordination under a single mind. 
Whereas, however, production is a highly political business which 
only a Minister can handle as a whole, that is not the case with pro- 
fessional strategic plans. These latter should be immune from 
political influence at the formative stage ; the merits and demerits 
of any course of action should be weighed in the first instance by 
cool and concrete professional minds, and these should work 
unhampered by political suggestion or surveillance of any kind.” 


Sir Edward Grigg’s solution is that there should be a Com- 
bined Forces Chief of the Staff, with complete control and 
responsibility only to the Crown and the Prime Minister ; but 
would the politicians be willing to abdicate ? 
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Tus letter to The Times caused a stir which shows how much 
men’s minds are working on the causes of our military defeats 
and our naval losses. And, as so often before, 
the House of Lords made a valuable contribu- 
tion to this all important question. On April 15, 
Lord Winster, formerly Commander Fletcher, raised the 
question of naval and military co-operation, and a speech of 
great value was made by Lord Hankey, who brought the 
question of strategy to the front and who protested against 
onr present anti-Napoleonic policy of “little packets.”’ He 
suggested that we might keep “at the back of our minds ” 
the axiom that “ the object of all strategy is superiority at 
the point of contact.’’ Our policy in Malaya had been at once 
too many and too few, too much and too little. 


A Warning 
Voice 


“I sometimes wonder,” said Lord Hankey, “‘ whether in this 
war there has not been a tendency to make our dispositions too much 
from the point of view of sentiment, to undertake too many forlorn 
hopes and not pay enough attention to strategy and the importance 
of superiority at the point of contact.” 


The naval losses in Malaya and Java were, he recalled :— 


“ Two capital ships, one of very great value, nine cruisers, of which 
four or five were large ones, several destroyers and an old aircraft 
carrier. If these ships by a different strategy could have been pre- 
served that would have formed a very nice little fleet.” 


And Lord Hankey concluded his speech by an appeal for an 
enquiry. It should be remembered that Lord Hankey was 
Secretary of the Cabinet all through the last war and for some 
time after. Of him F. S. Oliver said that he was one of three 
civilians to whom the successful conclusion of the last war 
was due. In this debate of April 15 a tribute was paid to him 
by Lord Mottiston, who said that Lord Hankey had for 25 
years known more about what was going on than any other 
man living. Lord Mottiston went further in saying that our 
recent disasters ‘“‘ would none of them have happened had Lord 
Hankey been in the place where he has been and should be.”’ 
This is possibly true, but Mr. Churchill does not like advice 
and he never listens to anyone who endeavours to dissuade 
him from stunts. 


No Commons debate in the long series concerned with war 
production has taken place in an atmosphere so favourable 
as that on March 24 and 25 in which Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton discussed his plans and powers 


tee Production 
in his first speech as Minister of Production. 


ort 
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Since the House of Commons assembled briefed and ready | 


with important criticism, the tone of the debate was directly 
due to Mr. Lyttelton himself. His speech was vigorous and 
realistic. His powers, he contended, though not defined in 
any document, were “adequate to the task . . . because 
they involve actual control of the three ingredients of war 
production ’’—raw materials, machine tools, and (in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Labour and National Service) 
labour. Mr. Lyttelton intends to use these powers flexibly 
to control these “ ingredients ’’ and not to replace or absorb 
the organisations already concerned with dealing with them. 
Far more important is the new organisation he is setting up 


to relate production to strategy. It will comprise a Joint | 


War Production Staff and a Joint War Planning Group. 
The Joint War Production Staff will include Sir Walter Layton, 
the Minister’s Chief Adviser on Programmes and Planning, 
the Assistant Chiefs of Staff of the three Services, and the 
highest technical officers of the three Production Ministers, 
and will be in touch through Mr. Lyttelton with the War 
Cabinet. The Joint War Planning Group will include Navy, 
Army and Air Force officers and representatives of the 
Production Ministries working together in the same office. 
The liaison with the United States and the Dominions is 
provided. What matters much more than these new pieces 
of machinery, however, is what they do and how they do it. 
The object of the new organisation, said Mr. Lyttelton, is 
“to ensure that production is closely and continuously 
related to strategical requirements, so that when the time 
comes for strategical plans to be carried out, we can have some 
certainty that they can be carried out with equipment which 


is suitable. Moreover ...in the realm of .. . battle 
tactics . . . war production must be continuously related 
to military thought. . . . It is equally essential that military 


thought should be influenced and guided by considerations 
of production.”’ In sum, “ the primary fact which emerges 
from the production problem . . . is thai there must be a 
complete fusion between military plans and thought and 
production plans and thought.’’ This is indeed common 
sense, and it goes to the heart of the matter. What is 
monstrous is that we should have had to grope and stumble 
through two and a half years of war and a long series of black 
military defeats before we grasped what should have been 
plain from the outset. But the House of Commons was not 
disposed to quarrel with Mr Lyttelton over his predecessor's 
faults ; and when the new Minister added that he also intends 
to develop vigorously the regional organisation of production 
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—a point on which the House feels strongly—his first speech 
was assured of a smooth passage. 


BotH this debate and much other evidence show that Par- 
liament and people are quite clear that, though much has 

Us M been accomplished, and though war production 
Let Us Move i; already on a high level, much more is needed. 
Among the speeches in this Commons’ debate, that of Sir 
John Wardlaw-Milne was again notable. ‘‘ Only now [he 
said] have we achieved what we so long wanted—a single 
directing mind.’”’ That mind has much to do. Among the 
causes of our present troubles to which Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne referred is the Public Accounts Committee—‘‘ a very 
valuable body ; in time of peace an essential body,” which, 
however, “‘ we should have abolished at the beginning of the 
war.’ There are costings which have “ got completely out 
of hand.”’” There is need for “a proper priority system 
working down to the factory level.’’ There is failure to empha- 
sise duty and consequent errors in the fixing of wage rates 
in ways that are often disadvantageous to highly trained and 
skilled workers. There is need of ‘ a spirit of aggressiveness.” 
From the Chairman of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, which has unrivalled knowledge of the state of 
war production up and down the country, this is indeed a 
formidable list of shortcomings. Its importance is under- 
lined by the Committee’s Eighth Report on the Organisation 
of Production, dated March 26. The Report criticises both 
planning and execution. 


“In regard to the planning of the programme” of war 
production, the Report states, ‘‘ the main impression left by |the 
Committee’s] investigations is that the whole production effort has 
till now carried with it too much of the stamp and character of 
improvisation, which was the natural and inevitable characteristic 
of the period immediately following the collapse of France and the 
loss of equipment at Dunkirk. ... But the main tasks and 
eventualities for which in prudence provision ought to be made 
should for a long time have been clear; and . . . a more prescient 
and purposive planning might in many important matters have been 
possible.” And as regards execution, ‘“‘ the main impressions left 
are that improvement in organisation is required so as to remove 
congestion of business at departmental headquarters ; and to provide 
means for taking quick decisions at various levels, for making quick 
adaptations to meet interruptions or changes in local manufacturing 
conditions, and for ensuring a distribution of work in accurate 
adjustment to local capacity.” 
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Thus the informed and authoritative Select Committee 
on National Expenditure. That the Committee’s views are 
endorsed by the general public is shown more accurately 
than by personal experience by the fact that in a Gallup Poll 
recently published by the News-Chronicle, 57 per cent. of 


those questioned regarded as justified complaints that fac- { 
tories are not turning out all the supplies they might. Among | 


the better informed workers in these factories and in heavy 
industry and transport the percentage was 68. And all this 
in the 32nd month of war! Clearly, Mr. Lyttelton has his 
work cut out. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget on 
April 14. The astronomical figures of war expenditure were 
The Budget andrecited, new taxation (wine, spirits, beer, 
the Waste tobacco, luxuries) was imposed. The Budget 
statement was plain and easy to follow, it showed no signs of 
mind or imagination, no thought for the future or understand- 
ing of the present, but, because it did not propose to take 
further money from the already over-burdened income-tax 
payer, it was greeted by the House of Commons with a sense 
of relief. Certain omissions were noticed in Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s statement, one was that he made no reference to the 
loss of income which must be suffered from the extension of 
the war to the East. The amount of British money invested in 
Malaya, Java, Burma and the Far East generally is enormous. 
Thousands of families are ruined as the result of our military 
losses in that vast region. There is no reference to this in the 
published estimates for 1942-3 and yet more than half of 
these losses will be borne by the Exchequer. The income-tax 
figure is even budgeted for an increase. But super-tax is 
down, and it is known that it cannot be collected. The usual 
immense item is forecast for death duties which now take the 
form of a confiscatory capital levy. The severity of these 
taxes, which all fall upon one section of the community, would 
be borne with fortitude were it not for the impression that they 
will remain after the war, and that they will be used’as a means 
of squeezing out the classes which have known how to save 
money and keep their property. There is evidence that the 
war is being used by the Socialists to destroy our present 
system, and we wonder, some of us, why Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Mr. Eden, Lord Selborne and other Conservatives should lend 
themselves to this revolutionary effort? Further, we wonder 
when some measure of economy is going to be imposed by the 
Government on their subordinate officials ? There is an orgy 
of expenditure going on in the country on unnecessary and 
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over-staffed offices. The “ controls ”’ and “‘ counter controls,”’ 
the inspectors and anti-inspectors and super-inspectors 
multiply daily. The buff forms smother us, and, in addition 
to this, the petrol, food and materials wasted, and the time 
lost in making all this waste is perfectly appalling and well 
known to the public, who are aghast at what they see around 
them, and at the failure of the Government to administer the 
country’s resources. 


THERE is an economy which could be very simply made. It 
would consist in not drawing our cheque for the League of 

Nations. Most people imagine that that unfor- 
oe Sunes tunately conceived institution is dead and 
buried. A corpse it certainly is, but unfor- 
tunately not buried and we are paying for it. The British last 
year paid a contribution of 1,558,257 gold francs (about 
£124,000) to the League organisation. What for? It would 
be hard to say. Besides the members of the British Empire 
who are still foolish enough to contribute money to this 
defunct body, the following countries contribute to keep it 
going—Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands. They paid part of their 
contributions, while Norway and Poland made token pay- 
ments. Have we so much money that we can afford to give 
{124,000 to keep up this great and mischievous fraud? We 
can now see where pacifism has landed us and what it is cost- 
ing us; is it not time we owned that we were wrong? We 
hope the matter will be raised in the House of Commons. 
The figures we quote were given in answer to the member for 
West Bristol, Mr. Culverwell’s question on April 15. We hope 
he will take the matter further. 


WE are approaching the anniversaries which mark the col- 
lapse of France. Marshal Pétain, General Weygand, with 
their German-inspired hacks told the French 
people that they were beaten before any 
serious resistance to the enemy had been made. 
“ Wishing to spare’”’ France the sacrifice of war, the Pétain 
Government, formed in an access of cowardice and supported 
by treachery was formed. Since then France has suffered as 
only countries under German rule suffer, and, if she has not 
yet endured the agony of Greece, that will come in time. 
Indeed, the period of starvation has begun. Marshal Pétain 
himself recently announced that the feeding of France was 
not a certainty, and his jackal press have sounded the note of 
alarm. It need hardly be said that the Vichy papers blame 
the British blockade for the absence of the food which France 


The Martyrdom 
of France 


_ 
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has always grown for herself, for, unlike England, France has 
been almost entirely self-supporting in foodstuffs. But even 
the Pétainist press has to admit that starvation is near in all 
classes. The shops are empty, family stocks are exhausted, 
the sugar, the pots of jam, the preserved butter, the bags of 
rice, carefully stored by the housewife and eked out an ounce 
at a time, have gone, and what is grown is seized by the 
Germans. Not that the Vichy press mentions this—no, the 
starvation of France is due to the British, to the Jews, to the 
peasants who do not work hard enough. One paper, Le 
Petit Journal, however, gives prominence to a statement made 
by a landowner peasant. He said : 


** My farm might produce more than it does. For that I should 
have to have more cattle, manure more, cultivate with greater 
intensity. I know how to do this, but failing men to work (Germany 
still holds over a million and a half young Frenchmen as prisoners 
of war) we have to work as a family. This we do from dawn to 
nightfall, we cannot do more. And—why should we ? ” 


Why indeed, for the Germans to take what Frenchmen grow ? 


THE story of an eye-witness, Miss Antoinette Turner, who 
recently escaped from France and who gave an interview to 

; the newspaper France on April g is instruc- 
An Eye-witness tive. She had been told she must live at Nice. 
There she says : 


“ce 
. 


. it was no longer possible to find any kitchen utensils in 
the shops ; there were no saucepans, no sieves, nothing of any kind 
in aluminium. Oil, onions, garlic, oranges, lemons . . . disap- 
peared. One could get neither eggs, milk, butter nor margarine. 
Nothing was left to the people of Nice but their blue sky and their 
mimosas. 

“When I got to Grenoble there were still a few things to buy, 
but by September, 1940, there was nothing. In all Grenoble the 
bulk of the refugees and the exiles could not get anything in which 
to boil water... .” 


And in Grenoble, says Miss Turner, foodstuffs soon disap- 
peared as completely as in Nice : 


“* The biscuit factories made no biscuits. They distilled alcohol 
from potatoes and this went weekly to Germany in large quantities. 
The walnuts were no longer made into sweetmeats, they were made 
into oil—for Germany. 

“‘ The ‘ Usines Viscoses’ which make artificial silk, are specia- 
lised under German foremen to make parachutes. These, in little 
white boxes are despatched to Germany ; some 20,000 go every 
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»has | week. I have this information from an authorised source. Last 

even September 30,000 sheep were slaughtered near Grenoble. In one 

n all week the skins, specially prepared by chemical process, were sent 

sted, to Germany to line the garments for the Russian front. As for the 

gs of meat, very few Frenchmen ate even a cutlet.” 

7 8 _ Nice and Grenoble were crammed with Germans and Italians, 
the said Miss Turner, while at Cannes all the big hotels were full 

+ aie of German wounded from the Russian front. Poor France. 

- Le What a price she is paying for Pétainism ! 

made 


BuT it is not only food which is taken from France in the 
hould | general process of bleeding her to death. Even the press of 
eeneee s Marshal Pétain speaks of her further trials. 
é The Machinery Stocks of raw materials have now been used 


rmany Stops \ 
soners up. There is no more petrol; rubber and 
we non-ferrous metals are not there, while, according to Le 
Temps, coal, iron, leather and fats are very scarce. Such 
er activity in manufacture as exists is devoted to carrying out 
oniais German orders. M. Jacques Gascuel said this in a recent 
wii article in Le Jour, where he was unusually frank. 
ew to | “ French soil has now to fill the gaps, and artificial cotton, wool, 
struc- leather and rubber have appeared. . . . But these materials do not 
Nice. come out of nowhere. They are made by workers—and ours are 
largely in prison, by electric energy, we have none, or by coal, 
i and we have not enough of this to enable us to keep warm... . 
nsils in ‘ ‘ 
ry kind For several months the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the French 
disap- remedied the deficiencies to the extent of mitigating the situation. 


cae If a commodity was not available our industrialists and our engineers 
es went through agonies of anxiety, but after having declared that this 
nde time all was ended and that the factories would have to close in 
to buy, three days, they managed at the last moment to find something on 
ble ed which to continue. 

“ But expedients, substitutes, happy ideas, have an end. France, 
little by little, has been drained. The bottoms of the drawers have 
been cleared out. The moment approaches when there will be 
disap- literally nothing to buy and when even the black market will dis- 
appear. It has already vanished in textiles in some districts.” 


1 which 


alcohol | And the article goes on to say : 
antities. er ‘. | k h h 
re made O Carry out the most e ementary tasks, to turn over the earth, 


there must be spades and picks: we have not even any iron to 


; for 2 
, specia- ge new ones. 


in litle | That is what Marshal Pétain has led his country to. A lack 
o every {| of food, fuel, of clothing, of work and tools. Hitler’s dream 
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has come true, he is destroying France, but, he could never 
have done this without the collaboration of Frenchmen. 


Foop and raw materials to grow them are among the first 
necessities of man. The Germans have deprived the French 
of all but starvation diet. But to this terrible 
a privation another has been added, the depriva- 
tion of their pride. For this last and most 
terrible loss the group of French traitors who have organised 
the destruction of their country, have been the instruments. 
There is a man called Doriot, once a socialist and the 
Mayor of St. Denis. He went over to the enemy before 
France fell and has been one of the most violent and vigorous 
oppressors of his own country. It is he who organised the 
French Legion for the Russian Front, and he who is charged 
to minimise by propaganda the condition of that front. One 
of his jackals—there are alas too many jackals in occupied 
Europe—is a man called Lesdain, who writes in /’ Illustration. 
He speaks of Doriot as “lieutenant Doriot of the anti- 
Bolshevic legion ’”’ and he praises the men who have gone to 
fight in German uniform against France’s former allies. 
Decent Frenchmen writhe at the thought of such a thing 
and at what they are asked to condone. And yet, under all 
this betrayal and ill-treatment, the heart of the French remains 
faithful. Nothing has been more touching than the absolute 
refusal of the victims of R.A.F. bombing to complain of their 
injuries. “‘ I would lose my second leg,’’ cried a wounded 
Frenchman “to hear the English overhead again.” And 
nothing can exceed the kindness with which English refugees 
are treated when they are in hiding in France after their 
escape from internment camps. 


HITLER, in his notorious book, Mein Kampf, relates his plan 
for weakening a neighbouring State by always encroaching 
: but never enough to make a “ casus belli,”’ each 
—_ step must be a short one so that the gradually 
despoiled country never thinks it worth while 

to fight. This policy Hitler has applied to France ever since 
her fatal submission in June, 1940, and each step of the cruel 
way he has had the help of the Frenchmen he had bought 
either with money or promises. Now that he has France down 
and out he is taking further action. Germany is about to 
launch her attack on Russia and the Western German frontier 
must be guarded for Germany and by Frenchmen. Stripped 
as she is of everything, France yet has a great strategical 
position in Europe, the time has come, therefore, to deprive 
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her of what little show of independence she had, and to shift 
the puppets on the Vichy scene. Admiral Darlan has used up 
his influence, Marshal Pétain’s prestige is gone, and they are 
therefore of less use to Hitler than they formerly were. But 
Germany cannot spare troops to occupy all France and it suits 
Hitler therefore to work through French agents in the manage- 
ment of that unhappy country. The two main puppets are 
therefore maintained, but the Marshal is to be only the figure- 
head and Admiral Darlan is only nominally to command the 
forces. Over them both with the title of President and in 
complete control is Laval. That Marshal Pétain should 
accept the domination of a man he views with repugnance, 
and of whose dishonesty he has openly spoken, shows with 
what tenacity he clings to high office, no matter under what 
conditions it is held. Laval now has all the power and 
Marshal von Rundstedt has taken command in Paris to see 
that the French quisling does not deviate from his orders. 
The French people will not easily be reconciled to the rule of 
Laval. They know him to be the agent of their enemy and to 
be personally corrupt. The Americans, who believed in the 
good intentions of the Vichy Government for as long as it was 
possible and even longer, are now alive to what is going on in 
France and they have recently revised their policy in regard 
that country. 


A VERY interesting article about the political organisation of 
Germany was printed in the Economist on April 11. It gave 
a brief but clear account of the way in which 
the present régime was organised and the 
methods by which it has survived. The writer disbelieves in 
the theories which hold that the Generals, or the Industrialists 
have any power of opposition to the Government. Such a 
view underestimates the economic and political power of the 
National Sccialist Party, which the writer believes to be as 
formidable now as ever : 


German Politics 


“ The old generals are still there as military experts, it is true ; 
but their economic position as big land owners no longer gives 
them an independent economic influence. Industry and finance 
are no longer independently organised. The largest single social 
group, the workers, has been split up into small groups made up by 
the employees of single factories: the Labour Front has no more 
power in politics than the State Sickness Insurance, that is, it is 
nothing but an administrative organ for a special purpose. Politics 
as understood in democratic countries, that is, the movement and 
interaction of economic, social, religious, and ideological groups, 
are not possible in Nazi Germany. The only political party in 
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being cuts right through all the different social groups. Economic 
policy has been resolved into planning on the basis of compulsory 
organisation and marketing. Bureaucratic administration has 
replaced economic initiative and competition. Individual initiative 
is still possible, but only as the soldier in an army is trained to use 
initiative within the compass of the order given to him. Politics, 


in the sense of the policy of the administration, are taken right into | 


the factory by Werkschena or ‘ political shock troops,’ with special 
departments for public health, vocational education, ‘ strength 
through joy,’ housing and propaganda. The trade unions have thus 
been replaced by a great number of different organisations acting 
in one factory only. Employers’ associations have not been 
abolished, but they have been changed into mere administrative 
bodies for the execution of production plans. Actual party members 
are still a very small minority, it is true, but children, the professions 
and civil servants are compulsorily organised. In each block of 
dwellings a great number of semi-party organisations have hold of 
almost every man and woman. The centralised power of the party, 
the police and the administration, is used to keep the population 
split up in small groups. 
Such is the hold the National Socialist Party has over the 
German people. It is absolute, and for the present unshaken. 
Whenever there is a crisis, or ‘in times of acute danger, or 
great difficulty . . . Hitler himself, or some leading party 
member, takes over military or economic office until the 
situation is restored.’’ The system seems to suit the German 
people who are naturally subservient. And it is as well that 
we should understand the strength that it gives them. 


THE Cripps mission ended as everyone who understood India 
foresaw, in a complete fiasco. After wrestling for many 

weeks with all the divers Indian groups and 
ag — of self-styled “leaders” Sir Stafford Cripps gave 

tongue to the world in an immensely long- 
winded broadcast and he is now back in England. We do 
not propose to relate the story of this most mistaken affair, 
it will fall into the limbo where mistaken ventures go, leaving 
us with less reputation for good sense than we once had and 
with a weakened position in the world. For, in the face of 
the greatest threat India has ever been faced with since we 
undertook her defence, we distracted the Indian Government 
and wasted the time of the Commander-in-Chief by “ playing 
politics.” Mr. Churchill very recently reproved the people 
who did this in England, but he has allowed India to be 
jeopardised by a much worse form of politics in India, and his 
responsibility in the matter is all the greater because he 
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nomic | knew what he was doing. If Mr. Stalin had let the people of 
ulsory | Moscow play politics in such a way last July, the Germans 
1 has would have got it. If the Japanese take Ceylon or get a 
tiative | footing in Bengal some part of the blame for this will be upon 
to use | the Imperial Government’s weak decision to play the Gandhi- 
ylitics, | Nehru-Japanese game when India was in dire peril. Not 
1tinto | five minutes should have been accorded to such secondary 
pecial | matters as were discussed for three weeks. The only question 
ength | for India, as for ourselves, is—can we defend the Indian 
ethus | people? And by defence we mean against the organisers of 
acting | Japanese-fomented strikes as well as against the onslaught of 
been | a fierce and ruthless enemy, 


vor AFTER the orgy of political tosh indulged in during Sir 
wiiens Stafford Cripps’ most unfortunate visit to India, it is a relief 
ck of | Wh to read something written by a man who 
old of | Keone India» Xnows India from north to south. The fol- 
party _ lowing extract from a letter received in April 
Rita is of general interest. It is by a serving soldier of great dis- 


tinction who has no illusions and much good sense. 


» he “T could sit down for hours and write about so many things— 
Stafford Cripps’ mission to India for example, which, it seems to 


me = me, is going about it all the wrong way. For he should never ask 
: " rty Indians what they want. The only thing that can save India from 
| the Japan, from a slaughter the like of which has never been imagined 
renee since Hydar Ali made his cyclonic descent upon the Carnatic (do 
that you remember Burke’s description of it?) is for the Viceroy to 

rule the country with a rod of iron by means of a small council 

containing Wavell, Peirse, our R.A.F. friend, Layton, the Naval 

India C.-in-C., an ‘industrial’ member and the Member for Railways 
nany and Communications, including roads—he in many ways is the most 
- and important man in the East to-day bar MacArthur in Australia, 
gave because in my view if India falls, it will fall through lack of railways, 
long- roads and communications to get our armies speedily to the places 
le do they are needed at the right time. Any palaver attempting to square 
ffair, the Princes or Congress or the Muslim League or to try to ‘ rig’ 
wing the Land Settlement in order to meet the cost of the war is bound to 
1 and lead to nothing but failure. The urgency in India is about 20 times 
ce of as great as in this country because there it takes 20 times as long to 
e we get anything done. It would be a fascinating job, I know, to try 
ment to devise the ideal Indian political modus vivendi, but in a crisis we 
vying cannot afford such luxuries. War needs resolution and the one 
eople thing Indians lack is resolve. ‘They want leadership, not dis- 
0 be cussion. Can’t you imagine the interminable arguments that will 
id his go on between the Babus and Dewans and Speakers and Premiers of 


se he provincial assemblies as to how to win the war against Japan which 
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is going to be far more difficult—because of distances and our impo- 
tence at sea and in the air—than defeating Germany. Discussion | 
over Federation was like a nightmare. What it will be over the 
defence of India against a powerful and well prepared opponent 
only men with experience of Indian methods of procrastination 
can imagine. Wavell must be given his head completely and the | 
Viceroy should now be no more than his adjutant. Cripps’ mission | 
will only confuse the issue. What India wants is orders not argu- 
ments. If we fail the Indians it will be the greatest betrayal in 
history because we have always posed as the protectors of the 
ryot, if nothing else. 

“. . . When I go up and down England I have very grave 
doubts as to whether we shall come through. The nation seems 
incapable of taking things seriously and learning how to do without. 
Parliament wastes its time—as Congress did in the War of Inde- 
pendence.” 


DuRING March and April there has been an intensified drive 
to conscript women for the services and factories. This works 
; very unevenly. It is most noticeable that 
oes Se those women who are not already at work are 
often the last to be taken, while those who are 

doing valuable work are ruthlessly torn from their occupations, 
even when these are of national importance. It is further to 
be observed that there is a strong bias against women who 
are doing any unpaid work. Young women doing this are 
very much disapproved of by the class of persons who inter- 
view them when they are examined. The other prejudice 
is against domestic servants. At all costs and at whatever 
other work their removal may stop—for no woman can do 
war work and clean a house—they must be taken. It would 
almost seem that the Labour Ministry are using their powers 
to get all good sized houses shut up and their inhabitants 
driven into hotels and boarding houses. The women them- 
selves are not impressed by their interviewers, ‘‘ too much of 
the Hitler business” they say, they are also rather surprised 
at the curious differences of wage levels offered in the factories. 
In one factory £3. 10s. a week is paid to girls of fourteen for an 
eight-hour day, in another {2.5s. to grown women for a twelve- 
hour day. There is another thing which is strongly felt: 
when, say the women, are the young men going to be called 
up? The B.B.C. is said to have 350 men under thirty, every 
village has its slackers. ‘‘ We’d like to see them go first,” say 
the women. None of this feeling is organised, all the same it 
is powerful and should be attended to. Women are very 
tenacious and intensely practical, they have no old school ties 
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and are unaffected by union politics. They will not take 
kindly to nonsense or unfairness. 


THE Government decided last month to abolish a third of the 
civil defence whole-time workers and a sixth of the fire service 
members, and local authorities were asked to 
get this change made as soon as they could. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Home Secretary, in a circular, 
pointed out that the time had come for the British people to 
assume the offensive and that passive defence was no longer 
to be our sole arm. His instruction, however, gave a rather 
uncertain lead on this very point. The men released are to go 
into industry and not, apparently, into the Army, and both 
men and women “‘ may be required ”’ to return to civil defence. 
This does not sound quite like the real thing, and it would 
appear that the Home Secretary is, once more, behind public 
opinion. What is evident to people who are not Ministers is 
that, at this stage of the war, we no longer need to have great 
numbers of men and women “ standing by ”’ for an emergency 
which may never arise, and that when defence is needed it can 
be undertaken by the Home Guard and the A.T.S., who can 
man the balloon barrage and the anti-aircraft guns. The fire 
services are different, and a number of skilled men must be 
kept for use against incendiarism. The country is quite ready 
to carry on with these services. Mr. Morrison’s move is in 
the right direction, but it does not go far enough. The man- 
power question must be tackled as a whole; there are still 
large pools of it untouched. The largest of these is in the 
ground staff of the Air Force, which appears to be a veritable 
lake of unused young men. The numbers approximate to 
those of the Army, yet they are not even trained to defend 
their aerodromes. When young men who are neither 
mechanics nor technicians join the Air Force they appear to 
be taught very little, and they slouch and slack about in a 
most unedifying manner. The writer knows of lads taken 
from the plough and from horticulture who have nothing to 
do but to stand about, sweep paths or weed flower-gardens. 
They joined the Air Force in a blaze of patriotism, but as they 
are not good enough to fly and are not trained mechanics, 
the Air Force does nothing with them. They would be more 
useful in the Army. 


Man-power 


Mr. Morrison has taken a further step for the suppression 
of opinion in Great Britain. He has warned the Daily Mirror 
that if it continues to displease the Govern- 
ment, it will be summarily suppressed, as 
was the Daily Worker. This attitude of 


The Suppression 
of Opinion 
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mind on the part of the Home Secretary is very repugnant to 
his fellow-countrymen and it is contrary to British practice. 
If the Daily Worker broke the law it should have been pro- 
secuted. If the Daily Mirror is breaking it now, the courts 
are there, they are functioning, and the Home Secretary 
should have recourse to them. For centuries the British people 
struggled for ‘‘ leave to live by no man’s Jeave, Underneath 
the law.’”’ And they very much object to the imposition of 
an arbitrary and uncontrolled judgment. People who quote 
subversive passages from the Daily Worker, or sentences 
which offend their taste from the Datly Mirror as a justifica- 
tion for Mr. Morrison’s action are quite beside the mark. 
The point is not whether some of us like or dislike what they 
say, but whether they have broken the law. The state of 
England is such, we are happy to say, that the Law Courts 
are open and are functioning as usual, there is absolutely 
no reason for behaving as though the State were in danger, 
as might have been the case had the Germans landed. In 
that event all sorts of violent measures might have been 
necessary. Now there is no excuse for them. But the motive 
of Mr. Morrison and his colleagues is clear. They are not 
concerned with national security, but with the stifling of 
criticism. A newrule prevents the broadcasting or telegraph- 
ing abroad of criticisms. It is now in operation, and it will 
prevent the Dominions and our Allies from knowing what 
anyone but the tame press is thinking. This action is the 
more unfortunate on the part of Mr. Morrison when we reflect 
upon his own subversive speeches in the last war. The 
generosity with which he was treated then, his own reversal of 
opinion since those days might have taught him something 
of the larger wisdom of statesmanship. 


IT is a source of surprise to the ordinary person, the plain 
man who goes about his work in an ordinary way, with 
no thought of being anything but a decent 
straightforward fellow, to read the articles 
which sometimes appear in the press about 
well-known people. It is not so much that John Citizen is 
surprised by the adulation bestowed on prominent men as 
by the particular aspects of them which are singled out for 
our notice. Recently (on March 22) the Sunday Express 
published an article by Mr. Godfrey Winn, called “ A day in 
the crowded life of the Prime Minister.” Mr. Winn devotes 
over a column to the description of 10 Downing Street, where 
he was received by Brigadier Harvie Watt, M.P., the Prime 
Minister’s Parliamentary Private Secretary. Abounding in 
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admiration for Mr. Churchill, he tells us of the furniture of 
the room and of the writing-table and describes—at second 
hand—the way in which the great man sits, stands, talks, 
or walks while he is working. So far all is on usual lines, but, 


suddenly he plunges us into scenes of unusual intimacy, here 
is one of them: 


“When Mr. Churchill was in America, staying at the White 
House, one morning he was walking up and down his room 
dictating, quite unconscious of the fact that he was in a state of 
nature. Someone knocked, he called ‘ come in,’ and in came his 


host. Mr. Roosevelt was slightly nonplussed, not so the Prime 
Minister.” 


Now we venture to think that this is a story—it must be a 
true one or the Prime Minister’s staff would not have passed 
the article—which should not have been printed, for it is one 
which must offend the taste of all who believe in upholding 
standards of dignified manners, and who regret to hear of any 
departure from them in their public men. 


Sir Percy BaTEs, the Chairman of the Cunard Line, made a 
speech at the company’s annual meeting which was outstand- 

ing in its excellent good sense and practical 
Good Sense outlook. He spoke, first, of those who have so 
little to contribute to our war effort that they are engaged in 


the more congenial task of mapping out a cloud-cuckoo land 
for the future. 


“There is argument as to who is going to do the trading after 
the war. It is strange but true that there is an active collection of 
people sufficiently devoid of any responsibility in carrying on the 
war effort to have the leisure to plan a new earth, at all events, after 
the war is over. 

“ This irresponsible section is endeavouring by bland but blind 
assumptions of the possession of all real knowledge to make it 
appear that the continuance of State trading in this or that and the 
nationalisation of this and that is already inevitable, and that only 
the details remain to be worked out.” 


Sir Percy Bates knows what goes to good planning and 
good management. He has to provide both for his company. 
And he knows how losses are made by lack of vigilance. He 
thinks the self-made planners are poor patriots — 


“ The margins necessary for State trading will always be higher 
than those required by commerce. They will entail longer hours 
and less money. 

“This section of enthusiasts does the people a poor service in 
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concealing the essential and unavoidable extravagance of State 
trading.” 


It is a fact that the Socialists, who have not yet made a 
successful show as administrators, constantly try to better 
their present position by promising ‘‘ mounts and marvels ” 
in the future. It is a dangerous game, bad for them and 
worse for the country. It is really depressing to read that our 
Bishops are “‘ at it again” in a paragraph like the following :— 


“The Bishop of Winchester, who is Archbishop-designate of 
York, is to submit in the House of Lords a motion which will 
permit a general debate on this subject. He is to ask the Govern- 
ment ‘ what steps they are taking to deal with planning and recon- 
struction.’ Since the recent changes in the Government there have 
been doubts whether the scope of the schemes that were being 
framed by Mr. Arthur Greenwood and Lord Reith may not have 
been modified.” —(Times, April 21). 


They certainly must have been modified, for no two of these 
Utopists ever agree. 


THE Ministry of Food staggers on amidst a mass of contra- 
dictions all produced by fancied electoral reasons or the 
Tradi mewings of the Press and B.B.C. While 
State Trading threatening the private individual with dire 
penalties if he wastes anything, “ Lord Woolton said: ‘I 
shall fix on those responsible for such wastage of food penalties 
appropriate to their offence ...’’’ The waste of food, by 
its being collected in dumps or packing stations and not dis- 
tributed before it rots, is immense, and the scandalous waste 
of money over the great egg muddle has discouraged people 
more than Lord Woolton can well imagine. The actual sum 
disbursed by the Exchequer for this purpose was given in an 
answer to a question in the House of Commons. These are 
the figures. The licensed packer is paid 3s. 1d. per dozen eggs. 
The purchaser pays 2s. The loss on this aifference is 
£15,250,000. It is staggering. The number of eggs available 
last month was three ter each individual and a large propor- 
tion cf these were bad. Could there be a stronger instance of 
the folly of State trading ? 

It is not only folly that we have to bear from our rulers 
but a complete misunderstanding of who and what we are. 
It is clear, from the bulletins and advertisements of the 
Food Ministry that Lord Woolton and his advisers wholly 
mistake the temper of this people and that the only idea of 
the Minister is that the British must be constantly petted 
and bribed. There could not be a greater error. 
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THE art of Government is nearly as hard to learn as the art 
of war, and when both have to be practised at once they 

ae tax the abilities of able men. We, in England, 
Politics versus believe that we have a special gift for govern- 
any ment and that our success in it arises from the 
temper of our people, who will listen to reason—when they 
hear it—and wish to see fair play all round. That is the 
theory. In practice it does not always work out like this, 
for there have been instances where the referee at a football 
match was chased off the ground for giving an unpopular 
verdict. No doubt Englishmen feel more strongly about 
football than they do about most political questions ; still, 
in the course of the present war, controls have been placed 
over the private lives of everyone in a way which is conducive 
to friction. That is another thing which makes for trouble. 
Many members of the Government are quite openly trying 
to use the controls, necessary for the war, in order to change 
the social system of this country. If they were more practical 
in their outlook, they would see that what matters at the 
moment is to use all the resources of the country in order to 
win the war, and that any suspicion that some Ministers are 
trying to secure permanent advantages for their party will 
double their difficulties. One of the suspects is Mr. Dalton. 
He is an ardent Socialist and is believed to be bent upon 


“turning the world upside down as soon as possible. It is 


therefore a pity that it fell to him to deal with the important 
and difficult question of fuel economies. That there must be 
fuel economies is evident, but that this should entail the 
creation of several thousand new officials and the printing 
of several million new buff forms is just what the public do 
not want. This, however, unless the House of Commons 
rejects the scheme, is what we are going to have, whether we 
like it or not, for on April 22, Mr. Dalton announced that 
following on a Report made by Sir William Beveridge, a 
vast scheme of points rationing for fuel would shortly be 
introduced. We have some hope that the Socialist Members 
of Parliament will be less enthusiastic about this new plan 
than they are for some of the schemes which do not affect 
them so nearly and the consequences of which they, there- 
fore, do not fully understand. We must hope that this is so 
and that, in time, the more intelligent members of their 
party will realise that they are handicapping themselves as 
well as their country by mixing up two incompatible objects, 
i.e. winning the war and Sovietising the British Empire. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH celebrated her 16th birthday on April 21. 
She is now entering on a new and very important phase of 
, life. She is a young woman. The Empress 
a Frederick, Queen Victoria’s eldest child and 
" the King’s great aunt, married at 16, and 
although such early marriages seem barbarous to us, still to 
reach the age at which marriage is legally permissible is to get 
to a definite milestone in life and our Princess has reached it. 
To celebrate the event the King and Queen permitted her to 
hold a parade and a reception for the Grenadier Guards, of 
which regiment she is Colonel, and the lighter side of the 
festivity was emphasised by a dance, to which girls of Princess 
Elizabeth’s age—and younger—were invited. 

We live in a tragic time and it is well for us sometimes to 
escape from the gloom and darkness of the present to con- 
template a young life which is full of goodness and of pro- 
mise. The future of Princess Elizabeth is bound up with the 
future of this country, she belongs to us and we to her. Just 
as we are most deeply aware of the immense services rendered 
to our country by the King and Queen, so do we look to 
Princess Elizabeth for the future. From all King George’s 
subjects there went up a prayer, on April 21, for her health 
and happiness. We hope and believe that, as she grows to 
maturity, she will have the heart of a woman, and. that like 
another Royal Elizabeth she will also have the “ heart of a ° 
King and of an English King-too.”” And so, God bless her. 


NAPOLEON SAID 


This Government foresaw nothing and only discovered 
difficulties when brought to a standstill by them. 


A hundred thousand men have perished, the artizans of our 
deteats, the people responsible for our misfortunes, have no 
business to take any further part in our public life. They ought 
to remain in retirement and do their best to be forgotten. 


To scatter forces in little packets is not the way to make 
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LULL BEFORE STORM 


JAPAN'S progress in Burma and at sea during the past month 
much more than offsets the check she has suffered on the 
northern approaches to Australia. The main Japanese objec- 
tives in Burma appear to be not the oilfields (from which 
they are now not far distant) but Mandalay and the feeders 
at Lashio (120 miles north-east of Mandalay) and at Bhamo 
(go miles north-north-west of Lashio) of the Burma Road to 
Kunming (Yunnanfu) and Chungking. From Mandalay the 
Japanese would also command the Chindwin Valley and the 
routes north-west into Assam and India along which alone 
substantial British reinforcements can now reach Burma. 
All this country is very rugged and covered with thick forest. 
At the beginning of the war it was practically without modern 
roads, though now, at the 12th hour, work on a new highway 
for supplies is being urgently hurried. A Japanese force in 
this area would thus finally block access to Burma from the 
west, and in addition would constitute a far from negligible 
threat to India, which would draw off Allied forces much 
needed elsewhere. 

Since the fall of Rangoon on March 7 and 8, the Japanese 
have advanced some 200 miles up the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
north-west of Rangoon, and about 150 to 175 miles up the 
valley of the Sittang. Neither British and Indians on the 
Irrawaddy front, nor Chinese on the Sittang front, have thus 
far been able to halt them. One reason is the strategic geo- 
graphy of central Burma, which is dominated by the roughly 
parallel valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang rivers, 
with the low chain of the Pegu Yoma filling the 75-mile gap 
in between. The main roads to the north follow these two 
valleys ; but poor local roads flank them, while across the 
Pegu Yoma run rough paths and tracks which lightly armed 
troops like the Japanese can take with the help of local guides. 
The Allied forces in the two river valleys must therefore keep 
roughly abreast lest retreat in one valley should expose a 
vulnerable flank in the other to Japanese attack. 

Between the present Allied positions and Mandalay 
about 150 miles further north, and between Mandalay and 
Lashio, the road system becomes somewhat more complicated 
and offers the Japanese other outflanking possibilities. A key 
centre in this area is Loilem, in the Southern Shan States, which 
the Japanese can reach both through Karenni, along a road 
parallel to and 60 miles east of the main Sittang valley road, 
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and over the rough, but by no means impassable, country on 
the Siamese-Burmese frontier north of Chiengmai in north- 
western Siam. From Loilem the Japanese could push north 
towards Lashio, or west towards the Allied flank 75 miles 
south of Mandalay. Campaigning over such country would 
not be easy ; but the Japanese have already traversed no less 
difficult ground, notably in their crossing from Siam into 
Lower Burma. 

But important as is Burmese geography it has played a 
less decisive réle than numbers, Japanese air superiority and 
Burmese treachery. As regards numbers, the position is not 
clear ; but there seems to be little doubt that the Japanese 
enjoy a substantial advantage. Their troops, moreover, are 
fresher and have not been subjected to constant bombing. 
In the air the Allies, though better equipped than in Malaya, 
are distinctly and dangerously inferior to the Japanese. A 
series of notable despatches by war correspondents, among 
whom Mr. William Munday, the News-Chronicle’s Special 
Correspondent, is outstanding both for the risks he has taken 
in the thick of the heaviest fighting and for the vividness 
and detail of his messages. These messages have made it 
clear that the Allied forces in Burma have suffered the same 
hell of bombing and machine-gunning from the air as was the 
lot a year ago of the British and Imperial forces in Greece and 
Crete. In part the cause is again inadequate numbers. Both 
machines and pilots have been too few—though this grave 
quantitative disparity has been at least partly redressed by 
relatively modern types of aircraft and by the skill and daring 
of the crews. 

Even more serious, however, has been the active hostility 
of the Burmese themselves. As the despatches show, the 
Burmese have spied for the Japanese, betrayed the location 
of our air-fields, flashed messages to attacking planes from 
the ground, guided the Japanese along local roads and little 
known tracks, and generally given the enemy aid and support 
of the most valuable kind. Quite numerous Burmese groups 
have taken some part in the fighting, or have played the 
deliberate traitor and have set on our men when wounded or 
apparently too weak to resist. 

The gravity of this situation needs no emphasis. In 
Burma, for the first time in this war, the Allies are fighting 
among a population who are not merely passive or paralysed, 
but are actively hostile. This state of affairs reflects most 
gravely upon the foresight of British officials or upon their 
chiefs at headquarters. For the moment, the practical ques- 
tion is whether such active hostility is confined to the districts 
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of notorious and long-standing discontent north of Rangoon, 
or whether it will be met with throughout Burma. If the 
Allicd retreat continues, this question will soon be answered. 
At present it is clear that the combination of Japanese 
superiority, bad communications, weary and _ battle-worn 
troops, and local hostility make the immediate situation in 
Burma exceedingly grave and hold out little prospect of early 
relief. On one factor—the rains—which we are sometimes 
told will slow down operations, it would certainly be most 
unwise to depend. 

Far graver even than the Burmese campaign is the 
Japanese threat to India which has now emerged in the Bay 
of Bengal. On March 23 Japanese forces occupied the 
Andaman Islands. On April 5 Japanese aircraft raided 
Colombo. On April 9 they attacked Trincomalee, the naval 
base on the east coast of Ceylon. On April 6 a few Japanese 
aircraft bombed Vizagapatam and Cocanada, two ports in the 
north of the Madras Presidency. On April 9 the Admiralty 
announced the sinking of the 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers 
Dorsetshire and Cornwall by Japanese air attack in the Indian 
Ocean. On April 10 came the announcement of the loss of 
the 10,850-ton aircraft carrier Hermes off the coast of Ceylon. 
A few days earlier, attacks on merchant shipping by Japanese 
aircraft and surface vessels were announced from New Delhi. 
On April 13 the Prime Minister stated that the Japanese force 
in the Bay of Bengal included at least three battleships (one 
of them a ship of the modernised, 16-inch gun Nagato type), 
five aircraft carriers, heavy and light cruisers, and destroyer 
flotillas. That Japanese forces have long been expected in 
this area does not in any way lessen the perils which their 
actual appearance creates. Calcutta, Madras and Ceylon are 
now immediately exposed to attack. 

Besides their strategic implications, the Japanese attacks 
on Ceylon and in the Bay of Bengal have a technical and 
tactical significance which this time must not be overlooked. 
The Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and Hermes were all sunk by 
bombers. And the Admiralty have hitherto placed their 
faith in torpedo-bombers ; but against the Japanese fleet in 
these waters our torpedo-bombing attacks were not only 
ineffective but also cost us practically all of our machines— 
and, presumably (and tragically) their crews as well. 

Though in Ceylon our air strength was sufficient to make 
the Japanese raids very costly, it was not enough to keep an 
umbrella over the Hermes even a few miles off-shore, while 
the price of air weakness in Burma has been devastating. 
On the northern approaches to Australia the boot has been 
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on the other foot. Here it is the Allies who have so far enjoyed 
superiority in the air; and the Japanese have been checked 
and have suffered heavy losses in consequence. In New 
Guinea, Allied raids on Lae have been highly destructive ; 
while severe floods have frustrated the Japanese attempt to 
advance up the Markham Valley in the direction of Port 
Moresby. At Rabaul on New Britain and at Koepang on 
Dutch Timor Allied attacks have destroyed or damaged 
important numbers of Japanese aircraft. At Rabaul they also 
damaged substantially Japanese shipping in the harbour. 

These successes have for the moment eased Japanese 
pressure on Australia. They are due primarily to the arrival 
there of considerable reinforcements from the United States. 
But the Japanese threat both to Australia and to the islands 
north-east which lie athwart the American supply route is by 
no means ended. This threat may—indeed, will—be intensi- 
fied by the fall on April 9 of the Bataan position in the Philip- 
pines, and the consequent release of the large Japanese forces 
besieging it. The American and Filipino defence of the Bataan 
position is the most successful Allied action in the Far East 
to date. Strategically, it has been a most useful and timely 
delaying action. Operationally, it has been a fight of out- 
standing gallantry and heroism—a tribute alike to the men 
who, despite disease, short rations and fatigue, withstood 
constant attack by forces six or eight times their number, 
and to their Commander-in-Chief, General MacArthur, who 
planned and directed the defence until summoned to the 
Supreme Command in the Australian area, and whose inspira- 
tion heartened and sustained both his men and Allied forces 
all over the world even after his departure. 

Whether the Japanese will attempt a major invasion of 
Australia at the present stage of the war may be uncertain. 
They will certainly continue to exert as much pressure as they 
can afford, at least against Northern Australia, in order to 
pin down substantial Allied forces. But so far as can now be 
foreseen, the Australian theatre of war will be secondary this 
spring and summer to India, to Russia and to the Middle 
East. It is in these areas and at sea that the heaviest blows 
must fall, both from Japan’s forces and from Germany’s and 
her satellites. 

The past month has brought little news from Russia, 
where fighting has apparently been on a much reduced scale. 
The Russians have reported no fresh victories; and it is 
reasonable to assume that their silence, and the long series 
of communiqués announcing “‘no material change on the 
front,” mean that in fact no important new advances have 
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been won. The strategic function of the winter months in 
Russia was not primarily the winning of ground. The Rus- 
sian task was to prepare new armies, to turn out new equip- 
ment, and meanwhile to bleed the Germans. All this they 
have done. Whether the output of Russia’s factories together 
with the supplies from Britain and America which have been 
reaching Russia in recent months will suffice to check the 
German spring drive cannot be known until fighting on a 
major scale actually starts afresh. Meanwhile, it is certain 
that the Germans have been unable to withdraw for rest and 
recuperation anything like the number of troops that the 
German High Command originally earmarked for an easy 
winter. And this, plus German casualties, which have been 
heavy, is all pure gain. 

That Germany must attack Russia this spring is scarcely 
open to reasonable doubt. From the German standpoint, 
the forces the Russians will soon have armed and available 
must be shattered and dispersed, which cannot be achieved 
except by overwhelming German victory. The dispositions 
of the German forces strengthen this conclusion, which over- 
riding and imperative military necessities dictate. By far 
the largest single section of the German army is concentrated 
on the East. Careful estimates fix the number of German 
divisions there at about 180 plus 23 tank divisions. To this 
German strength must be added the troops exacted from more 
or less unwilling satellites. Finns, Hungarians, Rumanians 
and Bulgars—with, perhaps, a few Italians—may amount 
together to another 40 or 50 divisions. Though these units 
may not be of high fighting quality, they can be used in 
secondary operations and behind the lines to release German 
forces for more important work. Germany will therefore not 
lack numbers with which to attack this spring. But it is 
practically certain that the quality of the troops available, 
which must now include many boys and youths, many older 
men, and very many troops whose training is imperfect, will 
not equal the quality of the troops that launched the first 
German onslaught in the East last year. On the other hand, 
this year’s forces will be amply supplied with arms of the 
latest and most efficient types—though here again it is 
doubtful whether the Luftwaffe will have the strength in 
1942 that it possessed in 1941. 

The areas and times of the German attack are still un- 
certain. Both are conditioned by larger factors bearing on 
the strategy of the war as a whole as well as by circumstances 
local to Russia. As regards areas, the Allied supply line to 
Murmansk is clearly of outstanding importance ; while action 
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: ’ | 
over much of the northern and central Russian fronts will be | 


required both for the gains which, for example, the capture of 
Moscow and the arms area around it might bring, and in order 
to avoid exposing a long flank in the south, where the main 
German blow may be expected. As regards time, though 
weather prevents any accurate forecast, it seems doubtful 
whether the ground will be firm enough after the thaw for 
major operations on the whole front much before late May or 
early June. 

Both as regards geography and time and as regards the 
major strategy of the war, Russia is thus closely linked with 
Britain’s position in the Middle East. It may be that if 
Germany could deal with Russia this year, if Japan could 
conquer Burma and win a strong foothold in India, and if the 
Axis Powers could sink enough Allied ships—warships and 
merchant ships together—that the main Axis attack on the 
vital Middle Eastern position might be left over until 1943. 
In view of the swiftly growing output of American arms 
factories and shipyards and the already substantial volume 
of British war production, this would be a gamble. The Axis 
therefore have every reason to strike now—if they can—at 
the Middle Eastern position as well as at Russia. And if 
weather delays operations on the East Front until June they 
will have opportunity as well as reason for doing so. 

Already the signs of Axis movements and preparations are 
visible both in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans. The 
second half of March and early April saw by far the heaviest 
air attacks that Malta has yet endured. In the first week of 
April Rommel’s forces in Libya—four divisions and two tank 
divisions—began to feel their way towards an advance which 
only hard fighting will stop. The same period brought 
apparently reliable reports of Axis invasion barges assembling 
in Crete, the Greek harbours, and the Dodecanese ; of Axis 
aircraft concentrations in Southern Greece and Crete ; and of 
a southward movement of Axis parachute troops. Although 
the strength of the German Army in the Balkans is believed 
not to exceed some such small total as half a dozen divisions, 
the forces needed on the European shore and in the islands for 
such a stroke as the Axis may be planning would not require 
many ordinary troops in the first instance, but would depend 
for success on air attack, on invasion, and above all on 
surprise. Comparative weakness in German divisional strength 
in the Balkan area therefore need not preclude an Axis 
offensive in the Mediterranean. Nor, indeed, should the 
German strength be under-estimated. Rommel’s Libyan 
forces are now increased by six reinforced Italian divisions— 
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431 
and this total by no means necessarily exhausts at least the 
Italian reserves in his rear. 

Malta and Suez are the critical areas in the Mediterranean. 
Malta must be invaded to be overcome ; and its air defences 
must be beaten down before invasion is possible. Early in 
April Admiral Vian in a most gallant action brought a much 
needed convoy through to the island. Whether these reinforce- 
ments and supplies together with what was already in Malta 
will suffice to hold off the Axis attack cannot be forecast. 
But the importance of the island is so great that a very heavy 
and persistent Axis effort must be expected. For once Malta 
had fallen the Axis could pour troops with relative safety into 
Libya—and, in addition, they would have cut the Mediter- 
ranean where it narrows. 

Suez is a little far from Axis bases in Greece, Crete and the 
Dodecanese to be attacked directly, even though the 
distances—under 400 miles—are quite possible. A more 
convenient stepping-stone is Cyprus, from which operations 
are geographically easy and equally short both against Syria 
and Palestine to the east and the Nile delta to the south. 
Since an attack on Suez, or even a successful assault against 
the rear of our forward troops in Libya, could be timed to 
coincide with a frontal drive by Rommel’s forces, the attrac- 
tions of such a combined operation are obvious. No less 
obvious are the perils they imply for the Allies. For many 
reasons it would therefore appear to be in these directions 
rather than in the first instance against Turkey that Axis 
strategy will develop any surprises it may have up its sleeve 
this spring. For success in this area would not merely 
jeopardise the large forces which Britain now has in the 
Middle East. It would also open the way to the oil of Mosul 
and Kirkuk, envelop Turkey from the South, endanger Allied 
supplies to Russia through Persia, and turn the southern 
flank of the Russian Caucasus position. 

These Mediterranean possibilities underline once more the 
extreme and most threatening perils which the Allies face at 
sea. The Royal Navy in particular is stretched to full extent. 
Robbed at present of almost all first-class bases for major 
repair and refit to capital ships except in home ports or the 
shipyards of the Atlantic coast of the United States, strained 
by the need to transport oil in vulnerable tankers, and spread 
thin over vast areas of ocean, the Royal Navy is now strained 
as never before in its long history. To all its troubles and 
responsibilities are added the technical dangers of too few 
aircraft-carriers and lack of bombers and bombing crews 
trained in naval work. The position is thus serious in the 
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extreme, not to say grave. It can only be dealt with by | 


decisions of major policy—by a resolute decision in no 
circumstances to lose ships in small and ineffective piecemeal 
actions. Concentration of force is the key to all success in 
warfare ; and never was concentration—and, still more, the 


avoidance of unwise dispersal—more needed than in this most | 


critical naval period. If certain areas must be left undefended 
in consequence of a decision to concentrate our fleets and 
confine them to work they can effectively carry out, that 
decision, however hard, must be taken and executed. After- 


wards we can regain what we temporarily lose. But if at sea | 
we try to do too much at once, we can lose all. And to an | 


island people like ours, whose instinct is sound and in whose 
blood runs the wisdom of generations of seafarers, such a 
decision would be as comprehensible as it is wise. 

Our first duty is to get our home base on the right lines. 
This means that we must move in the direction of great 
combined forces by means of which, as Sir: Edward Grigg 
demonstrated in a notable article in The Times of April 11, 
we can alone hammer out the plans of victory. Lastly, to 
reaffirm our faith. We shall have enough, and more than 
enough, to do to sustain the prodigious, incredible strains 
that this summer will throw violently upon us—strains which 
will try our strength, our institutions, our very souls. But 
with wit and will, with wise and strong leadership, with work 
and above all with faith, we shall come through. 


JULES MENKEN. 


FEAR IN RUSSIA! 


Order issued by the 42nd German Army Corps, stationed in the Crimea :— 

The struggle against guerillas calls for constant attention and the 
active participation of every soldier. No faith in the local population! 
No private lodgings! Not a single armed soldier out of his camp! All 
vehicles are to be accompanied by an adequate escort. One-man posts 
are to be abolished. Arms must be used ruthlessly. 
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RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


THE question of justice, vengeance, love and hate, during 
and after war, has been ventilated in various recent utter- 
ances. These and some consequent criticisms show the need 
of resolute resistance to the treacherous habits of appease- 
ment and defeatism. The Archbishop of York (now of 
Canterbury) pronounced against vengeance. Captain Bal- 
four, M.P., made a speech which some pietists interpreted 
as a plea for vengeance. Mr. Shvernik, the leader of the recent 
Soviet Delegation, held that those who, in spite of the German 
record of atrocities, do not hate the enemy are a source of 
danger. No doubt, to those who know the naked truth about 
the Germans at first hand, the unexcited attitude of numbers 
of English people must appear to be flatulent; and it is 
certainly true that those who persist in saying that they have 
no quarrel with the German nation, or what they call the 
“real Germany,” have entirely failed to realise the magnitude 
of the task before the Allied Nations. Captain Balfour’s 
contention that we must be ruthless and not squeamish, 
and that when the day of reckoning comes we must use our 
memories and “ there will be a lot to remember,” deserved 
no reproof but nothing but welcome as an admirable indication 
of the attitude which will secure justice. 

The Archbishop, Dr. Temple, stated the Christian position 
with great clarity in saying that love, being no sentimental 
amiability, includes justice, or a just retribution, but excludes 
vengeance. But when he said that even if vengeance is the 
expression of resentment at the evil or unjust treatment, not 
of ourselves, but of another, “it is wrong,” it may well be 
asked in the cause of further clarity, “‘ What is the ground of 
this condemnation ?”’ It is easy to, say that vengeance is 
not Christian, but that is to invite the further question, 
“Why?” Christianity is not a code; and when Christian 
ethics are invoked, their principles have, or ought to have, a 
ground in thought, reason and experience, and not merély 
ina pronouncement by authority, whether that be found in the 
Bible or in the voice of the Church. 

There are two main grounds to the objection to the temper 
of vengeance ; the first being a matter of moral theology, the 
second of practical efficiency. The first is that vengeance 
has an observed evil reaction upon the character, and there- 
fore upon the soul, of the person who harbours it. It tends 
to exclude the pursuit of the eternal values, for the preserva- 
tion of which no less than for their own survival the Allied 
Nations are fighting this war against the assaults of mechanised 
evil. But let it be said that it is the temper of vengeance which 
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is demoralising, not the necessity for avenging crime; and 
even vengeance expresses a more healthy temper than the 
cowardice and the defeatism of the various parties of appeasers. 
The second objection is that the temper of vengeance is almost 
always irresponsible, undiscriminating, and therefore not an 
efficient instrument of justice. The effect of vengeance might, 
of course, coincide with justice ; but it might not. It might 
wreak itself upon the wrong people: it might destroy our 
friends. But there is no reason why a systematic devastation 
of Germany, and of Japan, and a systematic administration 
of justice, should be less severe in their effect than an irre- 
sponsible riot. Indeed they might be more severe; for 
whereas the temper of vengeance blows itself out in satiety, 
justice is a scientific process. 

The confusion in some minds between the ideas of justice, 
retribution and vengeance is apparent in some of the critics 
of Lord Vansittart, whose exposure of the Germans has stirred 
the discredited company of appeasers to accuse him of foster- 
ing hatred and vengeance. In fact he specially repudiates 
these motives, which are precisely those of our enemies. 
But he has told his readers the grim reality that the task of 
the Allied Nations is much greater than those supposed who 
thought of it only as defeating Hitler and Nazism. Nazism 
is, of course, the bad philosophy of “ blood and soil ”’ which is 
carrying Germanism to new depths of turpitude. But mili- 
tarism is the standing peril which may be dated at least from 
Frederick the Great and will remain, if it is not destroyed, 
long after Hitler and Nazism have become no more than a 
devilish dream. After its periodical exercise on an enhanced 
scale in 1914, the defeated Germans were astute where the 
victorious Allies were dull. And if an exception should be 
made in the example of France, even France made the capital 
error, in deference to the pacifying policy of President Wilson, 
of not insisting upon control of Germany. If to-day we are 
more determined to carry this war beyond victory to the 
repression of the common enemies of the human race, this 
growing conviction is due to no man more than to Lord 
Vansittart. In his position for many years as Permanent 
Head of the Foreign Office, his opportunities of assessing the 
shape of things in Europe must have been unique. But, as 
he says in Roots of the Trouble : 

“One cannot hope to tell the truth about Germany without 
putting the cat among the stool-pigeons ; but I confess to some 
surprise at the fury displayed by some of my compatriots, and at the 
method of controversy to which they descend. Many of them are 
more concerned in attacking me and defending Germany than in 
winning the war and freeing humanity.” 
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The “ stool-pigeons ”’ have lately been prodigal of their 
craft (in spite of the shortage of paper) in ways calculated to 
divide opinion just at the point where we need united purpose. 
Mr. Gollancz’s caricatures in Shall our Children Live or Die ? 
(otherwise an able piece of propaganda for international 
socialism), Mr. A. W. Smith’s historical pin-pricks in Guilty 
Germans, Mr. Fraenkel’s picture of the pacific people of 
Germany who lie beyond the knowledge and vision of Lord 
Vansittart; and Commander King-Hall’s charges of political 
bankruptcy and racial nonsense: all these are constructions 
of a world that might have been. They do not face the actual 
situation of the world that is; the world in which, if we do 
not destroy the militarisms, they will destroy civilisation. 
It is no answer to Lord Vansittart to extol the German Left, 
for, so far from his having favoured the German Right, he 
has branded it as “ ghastly.’”” One might conclude from these 
writers that the Allied Nations, after the blood and sweat of 
war and victory, should relinquish their responsibility and 
trust the German Left to administer retributive justice. 
Against that expedient the last war and its aftermath 
gave warning. German militarism is hydra-headed until it 
meets its Hercules. Professor Fay’s analysis of the causes 
of that war may be correct in the conclusion that Germany 
was a restraining influence in Central Europe—until the 
Germans embarked upon the rape of Belgium! But that is a 
precise conclusion from evidence ad hoc and precisely circum- 
scribed : it does not permit pro-Germans to exonerate their 
whining masters from the guilt of war. Nor does it oust the 
evidence that Germany had been playing for war with Eng- 
land since the time of von Treitschke, even though historians 
can discover accessories to German crime. After Germany’s 
defeat and the pseudo-revolution which Rathenau derided— 
“We call the General Strike of a defeated army the German 
Revolution ”—the sham pacific Weimar Republic only con- 
cealed the militarist ambitions of historic Germanism and 
although Stresemann, its Foreign Minister, won the Nobel 
Peace Prize, his real character is found in Gibbon’s neat 
summary of Muhammad II, the conqueror of Constantinople 
in 1453: “‘ Peace was on his lips but war was in his heart.” 
Yet these were the people we thought fit to restore to pros- 
perity. The grounds given to explain the financial aid to 
Germany in the days of Weimar go to show the folly and 
ignorance of pro-Germanism : the fear of a French bid to gain 
the hegemony of Europe; insurance against Bolshevism 
(after which the German brought something very like Com- 
munism to the Rhine) bolstering German trade for the sake of 
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profitable trade with Germany. This last was a typical 
example of shortsightedness; the profits of 20 years of 
trading were destroyed in the one night of German air raid 
on the City of London. And even in the heyday of Hitler’s 
rearmament, when a judicious and resolute financial policy 
could have put the Germans in “ queer street,’ our appeasers 
preferred to facilitate the German plans for war against 
England, and, as Dr. Einzig shows, the Germans were able to 
borrow so freely that the debts which they paid at all were 
paid actually by their creditors—and, it may be added, the 
otherwise unpaid interest has been paid in bombs !_ No wonder 
Professor Forster, a German liberal and a martyr of the 
reigning tyranny, has written of German rearmament : 

** Those principally responsible are the Anglo-Saxons with their 
incorrigible faculty of illusion on the subject of Germany. ... 
After the war-mongers of Berlin the principal culprits are the British 
and French Pacifists.” 

If now we say “ Never Again,’ can the British and 
American peoples be trusted after the war to be strong and 
not to relent ? We may reckon upon a Russian occupation of 
Germany, even if we are not first in the field. 

Retributive justice properly carries constructive con- 
sequences, and here it is to be noted that Lord Vansittart is 
not as his opponents represent him, an exponent of uncon- 
structive hatred. He holds that the German trouble is less 
economic than spiritual, and prescribes a period of probation 
and spiritual regeneration before the Germans can be trusted 
to engage in peaceful international intercourse. Perhaps in 
this process the Germans may learn the error of their irre- 
sponsible appetite for conquest ; for, as Herr Thyssen tells 
us, the German nation “ needs no new space,” but “ export 
trade to be able to live on the soil where it is settled.’”’ But 
the Axis Powers are “ birds of a feather.’’ The Japanese, 
the most conceited people on earth, drunk with a succession 
of early victories, are in as great need as the Germans of 
retributive justice, tutelage and repressive discipline. If 
we are to save the values of civilisation from the ravages of 
lawless barbarism, the promised defeat of the Japanese, even 
if it be, in the words of the Foreign Secretary, “ utter and 
overwhelming,” will not discharge the responsibilities of the 
Allied Nations. If Bentham’s definition of the purpose of 
punishment in criminal law as a “ Deterrent ’”’ is. the most 
applicable to reprisals during the war, the most appropriate 
to the process after the war is Kant’s ‘‘ moral atonement,” 
but the cure will be a patient process. The German nation 
could hardly atone for the sorrows and pains of its victims, 
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and the Japanese are, if possible, more sunk in sadism than 
the Germans. It will take a generation, or perhaps genera- 
tions, to civilise the barbarians of centuries! The physical 
force of military occupation will no doubt prevent the success 
of active treachery, but what is needed is a cure for the 
treacherous imtent in the minds and hearts and wills of our 
enemies ; and the conquest of the souls of these peoples will 
be more formidable than the destruction of their military 
machines. It is as true to-day as when Lord Birkenhead 
said it in 1918, that the Allied Nations cannot admit to their 
councils “‘an unpurged Germany,” but “ only a punished 
Germany.” 

It is here that one count in Dr. Temple’s condemnation 
of vengeance invites contention, viz., that a revengeful 
treatment of the enemy might provoke a war of retaliation. 
The answer seems to be two-fcld : 

(1) In accordance with the provision, or the promise, of the 
Atlantic Charter the victory of the Allied Nations will be followed by 
the disarmament of the aggressors. In that event a war of retaliation 
would not be a physical possibility. 

(2) If the aggressors should not be disarmed, the war of retalia- 
tion will come whether the enemy interprets retribution as justice 
or as vengeance. The absence of vengeance in our dealing with 
either Germans or Japanese will not prevent the next war if they 
should succeed in rearming. 

That next war is precisely what we are determined to 
prevent, for it is a crying scandal that we should now be 
fighting a second world war because in our phlegmatic folly 
we allowed our previous victory to end in a farce. Even now 
there are those who would press their squeamish restraints 
and either lose this war or invite the next. But nothing less 
than war on the enemy’s country and the administration of 
justice in penal courts, with further measures of dismember- 
ment and partition, will match the German crimes of the 
centuries and the attempt, with the connivance of Japan, to 
repeat them on superlative scale. The Germans and the 
Japanese have given to the world the evidence of a mens rea ; 
in recurring martial war, in the tyranny of wars of occupation 
expressed in the “ new dis-order’’ and in the mischievous 
conspiracies of the war of words. When the day of justice 
comes, let us hope it will be such as to go down to posterity as 
the ‘ Just Retribution,’ and so to illustrate Lord Acton’s 
conception of justice at the bar of history: ‘to suffer no 
man and no cause to escape the undying penalty which 


history has the power to inflict on wrong.”’ 
J. W. B. WorsteEy. 


SOUTHERN REACTIONS 


Ir the Japanese do not either capture Australia and New 
Zealand, or cut them off completely from Britain and America, 
they know that both will be used as bases from which the 
United Nations will some day launch their counter-attack— 
provided Germany is beaten. In the minds of Japanese 
military leaders, that is a vital proviso. One horn of the 
dilemma on which they find themselves in trying to decide 
whether to strike against Australasia or India and Russia 
is formed by the question—Which would give the greatest | 
possible support to the united Axis war effort ? The other | 
is that if they strike north, gambling on the Germans and the 
Italians being able to smash through to the Caucasus and to 
Suez, they must be certain not only of their partners’ success 
but, also, that the time involved will be precisely measurable. 
It must not be so long as to let the British Empire and its 
Allies turn Australia and New Zealand into impregnable 
bases. If the Japanese make their main effort in the direction 
of India and, perhaps later, Russia, they are aware that, in 
the meantime, they will most likely be unable to divert 
sufficient forces to the south-west to isolate the two Dominions 
from America or Britain. 

Like the wonderful feats of arms of the old Anzacs, the 
saga of Australian and New Zealand effort on their home 
fronts is one of resolution, courage and ingenuity. But unlike 
the story of the troops, this other tale is unwritten. Few in 
Britain, fewer still elsewhere in the world, know of the immense 
amount of creative and organising work which preceded the 
presence in the skies, on the seas, in the battlefield, of the 
Australian troops, and of the tremendous industrial effort in 
equipping to so very great an extent these forces from Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand resources. What Australia has done 
in munition production in the first two years of the war, 
from the manufacture of aeroplanes down to the running off 
of cartridges for Spitfires by the million rounds, will open the 
eyes of everyone to her immense future industrial possibilities. 

Still, in June, 1941, the then Australian Prime Minister, 
Robert Gordon Menzies, having just returned from a 40,000- 
mile aeroplane trip round the world, significantly thought it 
necessary to call to the citizens of Australia to recognise that 
“this year is a year of fate”’ and to follow the honoured 
example of the Anzacs fighting in the Middle East ; to realise, 
“every man of us, that this war is his business and nobody 
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else’s.”” In September, New Zealand’s Prime Minister, Peter 
Fraser, back from a flying visit to the Middle East, Britain 
and America, made the same plea. 

To get any sort of panoramic view of what Australia and 
New Zealand have accomplished in the war so far, it is neces- 
sary to glance at the way they rapidly gathered both speed 
and strength though faced with heavy handicaps. In the 
first two years they had to be spurred to a greater effort 
to overthrow the enthroned bestiality of Germanism by seeing 
the magnitude of the determination of the Nazi assault on 
Liberty in a perspective that was supplied, not by a first- 
hand experience of the horrors of modern warfare, but by a 
belief in great spiritual values. Added to this was the sight 
of the enormity of the crime planned against the bulk of man- 
kind and exposed by their Press, while the lists of casualties 
among their armies of husbands, sons and daughters on the 
battlefields overseas, and by the urgent appeals of Ministers 
back from visits to Britain, completed Australasian education. 
There is no doubt that under all these stimulants the achieve- 
ment of Australia and New Zealand since the outbreak of the 
war is nothing less than stupendous. It is a remarkable 
tribute to the intelligence of independent, robust, self-reliant 
people—a revelation of the power of their faith, and of their 
determination to face things as they are. Their united spirit 
will play a very great part in achieving the final victory. 

Sharp criticism of Australia abroad springs from ignorance. 
Lingering in the minds of a surprising number of people in 
Britain, for example, is the hazy belief that Australia is a 
sheep-station ; that its industrial experiment is a temporary 
one, given a war-time spurt, and principally distinguished by 
strikes, lock-outs and stop-work meetings. Such people 
unconsciously believe that bit about strikes, lock-outs and 
stop-work meetings because Labour first achieved real power 
as a political force in Australia. No doubt the spectacle of 
Australia’s war effort is helping to blow these cobwebs from 
such minds: but it strikes Australians as ironical that it is 
taking a war to do it. 

Statisticians long ago laid the bogy of industrial unrest 
which is not infrequently held up against Australia. They 
proved it was a libel. Between 1925 and 1935—to take a 
decade covering the tail-end of a boom period, a depression 
and a stable period—disputes in Australia involved a loss of 
11,311,711 working days. This compares favourably with 
Britain, and it the Australian position is analysed over an even 
longer period it reveals a steady improvement which few 
countries could match. For instance, the average loss in 
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days through industrial disputes incurred by each Australian 
worker for the 17-year period ended 1935 was 1:04 per year ; 
while for the five years ended 1935 the loss in days by each 
worker each year decreased to 0-18. 

Australia has become much more of an industrial than an 
agricultural and pastoral country. Industrialists recognise 
that after the war her industrial development may present 
Britain with a problem. She is well supplied with mineral 
resources and has built up large stocks of those in which she is 
deficient. For mineral oil she is dependent on imports. Local 
production of fuel oil has been negligible, but efforts are 
being made to increase production. Apart from man-power, 
the greatest problem in industry is the manufacture, or pro- 
vision, of machine tools. New Zealand is mainly an agri- 
cultural country with a small but expanding engineering 
industry. Unlike Australia, she has practically no resources 
in metal, though she is self-sufficient in coal. 

In Australia, New Zealand and the islands of the South- 
west Pacific there are approximately 9,000,000 whites, 
more than 7,000,000 living in Australia and more than a 
million in New Zealand. The sea areas that once were thought 
to be a sound defence, now further divide them into com- 
munities such as the Axis Powers love to devour. The 
seriousness of the plight of these communities is not generally 
known because, broadly speaking, the peoples in them have 
put on a bold face in confronting their perils. Whitehall, of 
course, knows the danger well : so perhaps does Washington. 
The crux of the menace is lack of mostly everything necessary 
to fighting except courage—aeroplanes, ships, munitions, 
guns, tanks and men. To correct this deficiency, America is 
pouring in supplies to both Dominions, while they are re- 
doubling their own efforts particularly in their factories which, 
in large part, are just coming into full production. Their 
weakness is greatest in certain supplies. Fighter aircraft 
in hundreds, for instance, are essential. Tanks, detectors, 
guns, and torpedo-carrying aeroplanes are important. 

At the same time, the Dominions ere not unconscious of 
their advantages : scme seasored troops, large compulsory- 
service home armies, tough, fine flyers and an iron civilian 
determination—and, in Australia’s case, a vast arid interior.* 
Appreciating the enormity of Britain’s burden in maintaining 
herself as the citadel, in supplving far-flung forces from 
Murmansk to Aden and in keeping free, with some help from 

* Australia is practically equivalent in size to the United States of 


America ; 25 times greater than Britain and Ireland, and three-quarters 
the size of all Europe. It covers an area of 2,974,581 square miles. 
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America, the sea life-lines, Australia and New Zealand look 
upon America as the half-way store from which they must 
draw a powerful part of their material strength. 

Vast help is urgently needed. Because of this, and because 
clearly America is better placed to supply the greater part of 
it, there has been a greater show of interest by Australians in 
America than hitherto. Some misguided folk in Britain have 
misinterpreted this to mean that Australia is turning away 
from the Old Country and setting her cap at America. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. No doubt the fact that 
Australia has been drawn closer to America as a result of 
Japan spreading the war nearer to both has given a big 
chance to that section in Australia which has always been 
critical of Britain. Seizing that chance, it has at times been 
highly critical of the Mother Country over a wide field. It 
has been, and still is, noisy without being explicit: it has 
been, and is, trying to say things without saying them, to 
convey perhaps an anti-England sentiment without being 
pinned down to it. If anything, the mass of “Australians 
to-day feel even more closely bound to Britain than before 
the war began. The paradox of New Zealand’s loyalty is 
that it is so solid, so crystal clear, that since no one there ever 
draws attention to it, even by a reminder of the part she is 
playing, the British Press appears to forget that, just as much 
as Australia, New Zealand is in the Pacific danger zone. 

All the same, although the results of the impact of this 
war upon relationships within the British Empire are going to 
be incalculable, the experiences of the war of 1914-18 suggest 
that developmental changes are inevitable. They will be to 
the good if they are matched in Britain by a determination 
to keep pace with events, which means being ready to under- 
stand the Dominion point of view. Only a greater strength 
can spring from such an appreciation. A hint of a need for 
just such an appreciation was given by the controversy 
attending the appointment to Cairo of Mr. R. G. Casey, 
formerly Australia’s Minister in Washington, as Britain’s 
Minister of State. 

Australian newspapers were interestingly outspoken when 
Mr. Casey got his new job; but, with one or two exceptions, 
there was a tendency on the part of the British Press, edi- 
torially, to hush up the subject. Even in Westminster this 
was so; the Parliamentary correspondent of The Times 
observed that ‘‘ in the House of Commons meinbers generally 
appear to feel that no good purpose would be served by dis- 
cussing the circumstances of Mr. Casey’s appointment—- 
which was widely welcomed—and no more is likely to be 
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heard of the incident here.”’ The truth is that the only purpose 
that could have been served by a discussion would have been 
a good one. What should have been discussed—what per- 
ceptive persons are discussing to-day—was not the criticism 


voiced in Australia about the method of the appointment and | 


the appointment itself. There were reasonable arguments 
(some on tactical and political, some on national grounds) for 
criticising the loss of Mr. Casey, who has a far better grasp 
of Australian-American relations than any other Australian. 
No one would belittle the value of such an understanding at 
this stage of the war. What was more important than the 
controversy over the appointment, however, was the fact that 
no sooner did a controversy threaten than there was apparent 
in some quarters in Britain a preoccupation not to probe for 
the real explanation of it, but to side-track it. 

Mr. Churchill’s announcement was intended as a pleasant 
surprise for Britain and the Empire, especially Australia. 
It did not succeed in Australia. And because Australia said 
so with more acidity than diplomacy, a number of people in 
Britain were so surprised that there was only evident a desire 
to forget the episode quickly. Where there was an eagerness 
to understand, the significant fact was that the diagnostician 
invariably was a lawyer, a constitutional authority, seeking 
to discover what technical errors in negotiation had been 
committed by one side or the other. Yet fundamentally 
what was at issue here was not something constitutional but 
psychological. The question this contretemps raised was 
whether it was right to expect that in a robust, growing family 
of nations—all speaking the same language, loyal to the 
same Crown and code of behaviour, anxious from the same 
causes—a preference for diplomacy instead of bluntness 
should be demonstrated by each member in every circum- 
stance. Diplomacy in a family is not only not always pos- 
sible ; it is not always desirable. For it may be argued that 
should members of the British Empire become strait-jacketed 
by diplomacy, their intercourse will be greatly checked and 
it will have lost much of that which gives it its enviable 
vitality. 

In other words, if Britain catches herself being surprised 
by a Churchill-Curtin-Casey incident, should she not accept 
that as a clear indication that there is somewhere a new 
adjustment necessary, either on one side or the other, in 
order to obviate a repetition? To this end, why was the 
controversy not discussed openly, the real causes sifted and 
turned up to the light? The answer is provided by the 
Canberra correspondent of The Times. He gives it in an 
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article which should have impressed every reasonable person 
in the same way in which it impressed a former Cabinet 
Minister with whom I lunched the day it appeared. “ It’s 
astonishing that it should be necessary to write it when we 
are well into the third year of war!”’ he said. That answer, 
in the words of the correspondent, is that 


“ce 


. . . plain speaking on one side ought to encourage plain 
speaking on the other, even in war-time. Excessive importance can 
be attached to the use the enemy might make of it. Many Aus- 
tralians, all thorough-going Imperialists, have long been impatient 
with the reluctance of the Dominion Office and of many United 
Kingdom newspapers to uphold Great Britain’s end on what 
Australians regard as the untenable ground that a frank statement 
of the United Kingdom point of view on controversial issues would 
be an unwarrantable intrusion into the Dominion’s domestic 
affairs. 

“‘ This view is reciprocated neither by the present Government, 
who do not hesitate to put their case, often in terms involving 
forthright criticism of the United Kingdom Government, nor by 
many representative Australian newspapers, which are unfailingly 
outspoken in discussion of inter-Imperial problems.” 


If this means anything at all it means that if the exchange 
of telegrams between the Prime Ministers of Britain and 
Australia on Mr. Casey’s appointment is dismissed as a 
rather irritating incident distinguished by an exhibition of 
frayed temper, we shall lose the value of the important lesson 
it has for the Empire. The vital question relative to a dis- 
cussion of this incident is, why there was such a lop-sided 
reaction to Mr. Casey’s appointment, particularly as it is 
legitimate to assume that Mr. Churchill hoped it would kill 
two birds with one stone. As an answer to critics who say 
he is the chief stumbling block in the path to a formation of 
an Imperial War Cabinet, it demonstrated that Mr. Churchill 
was ready to extend to the furthermost corners of the Empire 
his existing practice of strengthening his War Cabinet by 
including outstanding men who are not in his Government. 
And it is reasonable to believe he thought it would not only 
let Australia and New Zealand feel they had a closer physical 
link with the British War Cabinet, but that it would flatter 
Australia. The surprising revelation for many in Britain 
was that Australia did not react as if she were conscious that 
she had been flattered. To what extent the appointment has 
succeeded in all other respects is, for the purposes of this 
illustration, unimportant, since in the main it misfired because 
of that fact. 
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Sir Keith Murdoch, Australia’s foremost newspaper figure, 
a former Director-General of Information in Australia, in a 
cabled dispatch to the Manchester Guardian, shows the reason 
for the misfiring when he says : 


** Australians are emphatically not disposed to regard the 
appointment as Minister of State in the Middle East as a promotion 
for any Australian to-day. Australia has its own firm grounds of 
approach to the American Administration and American opinion. 
That is without doubt. We have an approach, arguments, and 
methods which only we can use. We are of the Pacific and of the 
New World and can say some things to America which none other 
can say and other things which we can say best for ourselves, 
More than this, we can say many things better for Britain and the 
great cause than Britain can say herself.” 


A vivid glimpse is given here of an incalculable, restless 
stirring throughout a great young nation. Mr. Churchill and 
his advisers might profitably mark it. 

Tauu HOLe. 


WHAT WE ARE UP AGAINST 


The political background of the land was monotonous. When the 
people looked, which was seldom, outside their own borders, England 
was still the dark and dreadful enemy to be feared and guarded against. 
The Irish, whose other creed is Hate ; the history books in the Schools ; 
the Orators; the eminent Senators; and above all the Press; saw to 
that. Now John Hay, one of the very few American Ambassadors to 
England with two sides to their heads, had his summer house a few hours 
north by rail from us. On a visit to him, we discussed the matter. His 
explanation was convincing. I quote the words which stayed textually 
in my memory. “ America’s hatred of England is the hoop round the 
forty-four (as they were then) staves of the Union.” He said it was the 
only standard possible to apply to an enormously variegated population. 
“* So—when a man comes up out of the sea, we say to him: ‘ See that 
big bully over there in the East? He’s England! Hate him, and you're 
a good American.’ ” 


Something of Myself, by Rudyard Kipling, p. 120. 
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A NAVAL WAR COMMENTARY 
SEA AND AIR IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


As these words are being written the battle is already joined 
in the Indian Ocean, but the campaign as yet is only in its 
very early stages, and it is not possible to foresee what develop- 
ments will have taken place by the time these words see the 
light of print. The news from that theatre so far is both bad 
and good. The bad news is that of the loss of three of H.M. 
ships, the heavy cruisers Cornwall and Dorsetshire, and the 
old aircraft carrier Hermes ; the good news is that the British 
Eastern Fleet is now under the command of Admiral Sir 
James Somerville, a sea officer who has already in this war 
ewe convincing proof of his capacity as a skilful and intrepid 
leader. 

It is hardly possible for those outside the Navy to form a 
judgment of the qualifications of sea officers, except some of 
those to whom the fortune of war has given opportunity for 
the conduct of battles, who may be judged by results. But 
those under an admiral’s command know very well, and the 
outsider can best sometimes learn of the qualifications of our 
admirals by talking to those who have served under them. 
It is, perhaps, characteristic of a free country that even in the 
Services, lower ranks are often—in their own minds at least— 
critical of those placed in authority over them, and no sea 
captain commands confidence and enthusiastic allegiance of his 
subordinates unless he shows himself in their judgment worthy 
of it; and they are good judges. They will give him unques- 
tioning obedience at all times, as is proper—and indeed abso- 
lutely essential—in any disciplined service. But they will 
only give him devoted allegiance when they realise that, if 
victory is possible, he is the man to seize the opportunity and 
lead them toit. Throughout his year and a half’s tenure of the 
command in the Western Mediterranean that is the sort of 
allegiance and affection that Admiral Sir James Somerville 
received from the officers and men of the Fleet that he led. 
Individual judgment is often coloured by likes or dislikes, by 
grievance or gratitude, and it is dangerous to take as being 
necessarily reliable a single opinion on the character or ability 
of one under whom the giver of it has served. But it is a 
different thing when a great body of opinion is found to be 
running in a single stream ; then it is without doubt a sound 
guide. Those who have had the opportunity of learning at 
first hand how Sir James Somerville was regarded by those he 
led so successfully in his late command are therefore justified 
in regarding the announcement of his succession to what is now 
one of the most important commands at sea as being good news. 
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The Indian Ocean is an area far removed from both Japan 
and Britain. The forces of both are widely outstretched to 


operate there in strength, particularly since both Powers | 


have other commitments nearer home. But, for the moment, 
the strain is greater on the British than on the Japanese, which 
puts the enemy at an advantage. The distances are in his 
favour. Colombo is no more than some 4,500 miles from 
Japanese home bases, whereas it would be a thousand miles 
further from British bases if, as we normally have in time of 
peace, we had the free use of the Mediterranean. While the 
Mediterranean route is itself a theatre of war, and is thus not 
freely available for our line of communications, that line is 
so much longer by the detour round the Cape. By that route, 
Ceylon, the nearest point of the Indian sub-continent, is 
10,000 miles from Britain, double the distance that Japan’s 
forces have to stretch. 

Other preoccupations are also greater for the British Navy, 
though that is a condition which should progressively improve. 
We have on our hands the responsibility of carrying on unaided 
the sea war against the whole fleet of which Italy disposes. 
We have to provide surveillance over the remnant of 
Germany’s surface fleet, though presumably the accession of 
the United States to our cause eases the strain in that respect ; 
for we have no longer the undivided responsibility for main- 
taining the steady flow of supplies of all sorts from the “ arsenal 
of the democracies’ to our own islands and to Russia, but 
in both tasks we have the powerful collaboration of the 
United States Navy in their own Atlantic theatre. None 
of these essential responsibilities can be evaded, nor can the 
forces to which they are entrusted be reduced below a certain 
limit, though it may be confidently assumed that there will 
be no prodigality in the allotment of forces to tasks. It is 
thus manifest that the naval force that can be allotted to the 
Indian theatre is by no means as powerful as could be wished. 
Its composition has not, of course, been divulged. Mr. 
Churchill in Parliament on April 13 said “ without giving the 
enemy useful information I cannot make any statement 
about the strength of the forces at Admiral Sir James Somer- 
ville’s disposal.’’ But it is giving away no secret to enumerate 
our other commitments which are already well known 
throughout the world, to the enemy as well as anyone else. 

Fortunately for us, the enemy, too, has other preoccupa- 
tions, and is thus not able to deploy his full forces in the 
Indian Ocean. Not only has he to provide for possible clashes 
with the bulk of the American Fleet somewhere in the Pacific 
Ocean, but he has also voluntarily assumed commitments, 
by no means light, in the South Seas. His campaign in the 
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Dutch East Indies is indeed over, and he has no doubt been 
able to reduce his force there to quite small dimensions, 
though it would hardly seem possible for him to neglect the 
necessity for protection of his communications with the widely 
scattered garrisons he must have had to put into the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago which he has captured. In 
addition to that, however, he is engaged at present in a serious 
invasion of New Guinea as a prelude, apparently, to further 
descent on Northern Australia—though it is possible that 
these operations may be largely designed as a diversion 
intended chiefly to keep Australian forces at home and dis- 
courage their employment in more distant theatres, rather 
than a serious plan for a full-scale campaign of invasion of the 
Australian Continent. 

Against the prospect of having to meet the United States 
Pacific Fleet he endeavoured to provide as much as possible, 
and for the time being at any rate, by the felon’s blow at 
Pearl Harbour. The damage done to the American Fleet at 
Pearl Harbour, together with his occupation of the American 
bases at Wake and Guam, has given him breathing space in 
which he can reduce the precautions he would otherwise have 
to take against the risk of American attack at sea, and this 
presumably frees for action in the Indian Ocean greater forces 
than he could otherwise have spared. That is an advantage 
which is diminishing continually and will, it is to be expected, 
eventually disappear altogether. But in the meanwhile Japan 
is faced with less serious difficulties in operating at a stretch 
than those against which we have to contend. 

It is worthy of note that although the enemy disposes of 
very substantial sea forces in the Indian Ocean—Mr. Churchill 
told the House of Commons that on April 4 the Japanese 
force which was steering towards Ceylon comprised at least 
three battleships, including one which is the practical equiva- 
lent of our own Nelson or Rodney—he has relied, for his 
action against British ships, solely upon air attack, as he 
has done already in all encounters up to date with Allied 
heavy forces. The attack on the American Fleet at Pearl 
Harbour was entirely an air attack—I exclude the freak small 
submarines, since they accomplished nothing. The Prince 
of Wales and Repulse never sighted any Japanese ship-of-war 
at all. It was only after they had been eliminated from the 
scene, and the enemy had presumably satisfied himself that 
there were no other British battleships to be expected iri the 
East Indian theatre, that he employed sea forces of cruisers 
and destroyers—in large preponderance, however, it should be 
noted—to establish his complete command of those seas by 
eliminating all the remaining small Allied sea forces. 
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We do not know the position in which the Dorsetshire and 
Cornwall were located by the enemy and subsequently sunk, 
though it has been announced that the position in which the 
Hermes was sunk some days later was not far from the coast 
of Ceylon, some 70 miles south of Trincomalee. We do not 
even know whether the two cruisers were in company with 
one another at the time of their loss, or whether they were 
separate ; so that it is impossible to form any judgment as to 
whether the enemy could have brought them to action with 
surface forces or whether air forces were the only ones which 
could get at them. But we do know from the Prime Minister’s 
statement that the Japanese force comprised no less than 
five aircraft carriers and that the air forces of which he dis- 
posed were adequate to deal with the ships against which, on 
this occasion, they were pitted. 

It is also worthy of note that the air forces used by the 
Japanese for all his attacks on Allied ships have been pro- 
vided by his naval air service—an integral part of the Japanese 
Navy, organised and employed entirely as such. The Japanese 
have clearly developed a much higher degree of efficiency in 
the employment of air power at sea than we have, and there 
can be little doubt that that has been achieved through 
undivided control of the development—strategic, tactical and 
material—of the air forces intended to take part in naval 
operations. The Japanese Navy has been able on more than 
one occasion to produce a concentration of naval air force— 
land-based or ship-borne as the occasion demanded, obviously 
fully trained in sea warfare and competent in every way for 
the duty required of it—in the place and at the time that 
Japanese sea strategy demanded. 

That is more than, as judged by results, we have hitherto 
been able to do, in any theatre of war, home or foreign. 
When the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen, with their 
escort of light cratt, steamed up Channel and through the 
North Sea to their home ports, they were not attacked at all 
until half the brief daylight of a winter’s day, and the most 
dangerous part of their voyage, were past. The attacks that 
were made on them, expensive to the attackers as they were, 
then did not even retard their passage. It may be, as Mr. 
Attlee told the House of Commons on March 18—and it doubt- 
less is—that there were no serious deficiencies in either fore- 
sight, co-operation or organisation. But that seems to show 
that the standard in these matters to which we have been 
working is not so high as that which the Japanese have actu- 
ally attained; and if so, there would seem to be need for 
overhaul of our foresight, co-operation and organisation in the 
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light of what others have shown to be possible—in, for 
instance, the Gulf o1 Siam on December ro. 

In the episode of the German dash up-Channel there was 
at least no shortage of aircraft ; some 600 were stated to have 
been employed. But in other theatres of war where sea-air 
collaboration appeared to have fallen short of what could 
have been desired, we have been given to understand that all 
would have been well if only the necessary air forces had 
been available. The fighter aircraft which could have made 
it possible for the Mediterranean Fleet to operate continuously 
in the waters round Crete did not exist, or perhaps could not 
be got to the place needed in time—-whatever the cause, they 
were not there, and the Fleet suffered severely by reason of 
their absence. This was not a failure in co-operation which, 
like a quarrel, needs two. But that the Fleet should have to 
fight in such circumstances, devoid of the air forces it needed, 
certainly indicates a shortcoming either of foresight or of 
organisation. 

The same is surely true of the loss of the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse. The companies of those ships never laid eyes on 
a Japanese man-of-war. They were sunk by Japanese naval 
aircraft because they were unprovided with the fighter 
co-operation without which they were helpless against enemy 
air attack, if it should materialise—as it did—in great enough 
volume. If the fighter air forces that were needed were 
available on the spot—a point on which the public is not 
informed—there must have been a failure of organisation ; 
if not, a failure of foresight. But however that may be, we 
did not succeed in providing at the times and places they were 
needed the air forces without the collaboration of which our 
sea forces were not only unable to develop their intrinsic 
power, but became themselves liable to destruction in detail. 

Not enough information is available at the time of writing 
to show whether the losses in the Indian Ocean tell the same 
story. But the course of events there clearly demonstrate 
another province of the application of air forces to sea opera- 
tions in which the enemy would appear to be in advance of 
us. The Prime Minister told a questioner in Parliament that 
at the time of the Japanese air attack on Colombo, the British 
counter-attack failed because the Japanese aircraft carriers 
could not be located owing to the “ conditions of cloud and 
thunderstorms in which they had shrouded themselves.” Yet 
they operated their aircraft in those same conditions ; which 
seems to show that the Japanese naval air service has learnt 
how to use such conditions and turn them to its own advan- 
tage, very much as the British Navy, as it has shown in the 
Mediterranean, has learnt how to turn darkness or bad weather 
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to its advantage. We cannot close our eyes to the conclusion 
that we have much leeway to make up in the sphere of the 
employment of air power at sea. 

The question of how this state of affairs has come about 
is of interest now only so far as it may point the way to 
improvement. The clock cannot be put back, and there is no 
value in recriminations over past errors; nor can great 
changes be undertaken under conditions of strain such as 
total war produces. But we can at least ensure, by a develop- 
ment of the higher control of the war, that we no longer work 
to standards of foresight, co-operation or organisation which 
are below those which might be, and could be, attained. Sea- 
air collaboration is vital, and it must be improved. 

In this province not only the public but also Parliament 
and the Government have been misled by the mistaken 
impression that air forces are mobile forces. They are in 
reality very much the reverse. Within operational flying 
range of their base they are, of course, highly mobile, but 
outside that they are just as dependent upon sea transport as 
is the Army, if not more so. It is, for instance, quite easy for 
aircraft of various classes to fly to Malta. But they are 
helpless when they arrive there unless stocks of fuel, ammuni- 
tion and the personnel and apparatus of maintenance have 
already been transported there by sea. Before the war, the 
fact that it was possible for aircraft to fly from England to 
Australia in three days gave the uninstructed a quite false 
idea of the possibilities of distant reinforcement. For an 
indispensable element in a combatant air force is the fighter 
aircraft, which itself can be transported from Great Britain 
to the Indian Ocean only by ships. And when it and the 
other classes of aircraft get there, they must be provided 
not only with operational bases from which to work, but also 
with the equipment, supplies and installations necessary to 
keep them in the air. It is in reality the lack of mobility 
of air forces which is one of our chief difficulties in operating 
sea forces at so great a stretch as the Indian Ocean represents. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The outstanding event of the month has been Admiral 
Vian’s defence of a convoy against greatly superior Italian 
forces. Twice the enemy tried to intercept and destroy the 
convoy, first with a force of four cruisers. The composition 
of Admiral Vian’s force has not been disclosed, but the pub- 
lished Admiralty statements describing the operation seem 
to imply that it was roughly comparable in strength to these 
attackers. He at once attacked and drove off the enemy, 
without any of his own ships, or of the convoy, suffering 
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damage. In an hour or two the enemy returned to the attack 
reinforced in the meanwhile by the great battleship Littorio, 
two of the big 8-inch gun cruisers, and a number of destroyers. 
Again Admiral Vian—Foch-like—unhesitatingly attacked, 
and at the cost of ‘‘some damage suffered by one of our 
cruisers and three of our destroyers,’ the overwhelmingly 
powerful enemy was once more driven off, the Littorio being 
hit not only by a torpedo but by a destroyer’s 4°7-inch shell 
which started a fire on her quarter-deck. The Italian fleet 
had had enough. A young officer who was serving in one of 
the ships wrote home, “ the Admiral’s handling of the squadron 
was masterly. I hope he gets a K.C.B.”’ A few days later 
the award to Rear-Admiral Vian of a K.B.E. was announced. 

For weeks on end Malta has been the target for the full 
fury of the Luftwaffe, working from Sicily. Many of her 
historic and beautiful buildings have been laid low and 
destroyed for ever, but the spirit of her people and garrison 
is as high as ever. 

NORTHERN SEAS 


The great dock at St. Nazaire which was built for the 
Normandie, is the only one outside Germany which is capable 
of taking the Tirpitz if, like the Bismarck, she should reach 
the Atlantic but receive under-water damage on the way 
there and, unlike the Bismarck, she should succeed in reaching 
the French coast. It is now completely out of action, since 
the outer gate and sill were destroyed by 5 tons of explosive, 
blown up there, carried in the bows of H.M.S. Cambeltown 
which were rammed well into the gate while a Commando 
force landed and destroyed all the dock working machinery 
on the night of March 27-28. A successful destroyer action 
was fought just outside the port while our forces were with- 
drawing, and a German flak-ship, moored in the estuary of 
the Loire, seems to have received a great part of the fire of 
the shore defences. It was a brilliant exploit though its scale 
Was small. 

The next day a German destroyer, attempting to attack 
a convoy bound for North Russia, was sunk in the Arctic 
Ocean by H.M.S. Trinidad, cruiser, of the 8,000 ton “ Fiji”’ 
class. She and the destroyer Eclipse suffered some damage 
in action with other German destroyers. Neither the Tirpitz 
nor the other German armoured ships, Admiral Scheer and 
Hipper, all of which were at Trondheim, were tempted to sea 
by the bait of the convoy—more is the pity. These two widely 
separated actions were really parts of one co-ordinated cam- 
paign—that directed to the command of the sea in the North 
Atlantic. The Tirpitz is the link between them. 

H. G, THURSFIELD. 


MR. ALEXANDER 


Mr. ALEXANDER is impenitent and impenetrable. The news 
of our cruisers giving battle against odds, of the sinking of 
ships and the losses of many lives in the Java Sea, of the 
strain to which our destroyers are put in their struggle with 
insufficient numbers in the Atlantic, North Sea, Mediter- 
ranean and China Sea, of the losses of our merchantmen and 
of crews adrift on rafts and in life-boats in heavy seas and 
wintry weather—all these leave him cold. He is unable to 
feel the smallest responsibility for these many sufferings 
and for the dangerous situation in which we now are. He 
brazenly defends the outrageous policy of the Government, 
of which he was an important member in 1930, in which he 
played a leading part in the reduction of the cruiser and 
destroyer forces of the Navy, reductions which are one of the 
principal causes of our present situation. He is apparently 
as incapable of learning from experience to-day as he and his 
colleagues were of accepting the teachings of the long and rich 
experience of the past. He has not even the grace—perhaps 
it is his ignorance—to cry “ peccavi.” 

Admiral Keyes charged Mr. Alexander with having done 
more harm to the Navy than it had suffered ever before by 
forcing the London Treaty on a weak Board of Admiralty. 
That charge was historically true.: Even the reductions of 
which Burke complained in 1769, which were so largely 
responsible for the defeats in the war with France, Spain, 
and the Northern colonists, were not so far reaching in their 
effect as those we are suffering from to-day owing to our loss 
of command of the sea owing to inadequate sea forces. Mr. 
Alexander has attempted to wriggle out of his responsibility 
by saying the attack upon him and his policy in 1930 is unjus- 
tified for the reason that ‘‘ the naval policy of every Govern- 
ment in this country from 1922 to 1936 was based upon the 
principle of limitation by agreement.” But he omitted to 
add that the Government which accepted the limitations of 
the Washington Treaty expressly and categorically declined 
to agree to any limitation of the cruiser and flotilla strengths 
needed for the protection of our lines of communication. 
Mr. Balfour made it clear at Washington that Great Britain 
reserved her full right to build any number of any type of 
auxiliary vessels and craft that she needed for that purpose, 
and in so doing he had the full support of the Cabinet. “ We 
cannot,’ Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed to him, ‘in the face 
of French freedom to construct a great submarine fleet, 
to say nothing of the submarine and cruiser construction of 
other powers, enter into any agreement fettering our liberty to 
build whatever numbers and classes of cruisers we may consider 
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necessary for the maintenance of national and imperial life.’ 
Even Lord Cecil, with his passion for disarmament, was able 
in 1928 to realise that cruiser strength is not a matter of 
relativity but of absolute need. ‘‘ The number of cruisers in 
the British Navy is also largely a question of oversea commit- 
ments and not of the size of foreign navies, or only very lightly 
a question of their size.”’ 

To pretend, therefore, as the First Lord affects to pretend, 
that the policy of reducing the cruiser strength, as it was 
reduced by the MacDonald-Alexander Government, was 
“in the line of previous limitation treaties by other British 
Governments ”’ is a pure travesty of fact. No less was the 
acceptance of 50 ships a travesty of strategy. Cruiser strength, 
at no periods of our previous naval struggles, had been dictated 
by a mathemetical measurement of the enemy’s cruiser forces. 
Pellew—Lord Exmouth—for instance, pointed this out in a 
few correct words. When called upon in 1810 to state what 
forces were needed in the East Indies, of which he was Com- 
mander in Chief, wrote: ‘‘ The Board must be aware that the 


calculation . . . must not be founded on the number of the 
enemy. . . . The French have no trade to protect and the 
Dutch have very little . . . whereas the immense trade of 


the British colonies alone forms a most important object of 
protection, so scattered and divided as to require a very 
large force to furnish it with adequate security.”’ If that was 
the situation in Pellew’s time, how much more had it become 
the situation when steam had added to the power of commerce 
attack and the surface ship was reinforced by the submarine ! 

Mr. Alexander, however, knew better than Pellew. He 
knew better, too, than Admiral Phipps-Hornby who, in 1888, 
regarding the problem as it had then developed with the 
introduction of steam, calculated the necessary cruiser strength 
at 186 vessels. He ignored the fact that we had begun the 
last war with over 120 cruisers and had had to add to the 
number. He knew better than the Admiralty staff, who, 
with the experience of the war fresh in their minds, estimated 
our requirements of ocean-going cruisers at 80, and were only 
induced by strong pressure from the Government to reduce the 
figure to 70 ; which they said was the irreducible minimum. 
Mr. Alexander decided that 50 was enough. It is true that 
he says the figure applied only up to the year 1936, that it was 
a temporary measure and without prejudice to the position 
after that year. But if—as it happened—war came before 
that date and before building could be resumed, the country 
would be without an adequate force to defend its vital sea 
routes. And it is common knowledge that it takes a long time 
to add 20 or more cruisers to a navy, as well as that once a 
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lead has been lost it is difficult to regain it. Japan and Italy 
were busy building. 

Not less ignorantly conceived was the policy of 1930 
concerning destroyer strength. Mr. Alexander laboured 
under the delusion that destroyer strength is governed by the 
submarine strength of other Powers. We should have to go 
a long way to find a more fatuous and strategically absurd 
statement on this matter than that issued on February 4, 
1930 (Cmd. 3485): “‘ The size and tonnage of the destroyer 
class must largely depend on the size and tonnage of the 
submarine class . . . [The Government’s] programme will 
ultimately consume 200,000 tons, but this can be reduced if 
the submarine programmes of the other Powers are similarly 
reduced.” It was reduced—to 150,000 tons. So, in 1931, 
another egregious absurdity appeared over the signatures of 
A. Henderson and A. V. Alexander. ‘ Should it not be pos- 
sible at the 1932 conference to arrive at a satisfactory equili- 
brium between French submarine tonnage and British 
destroyer tonnage, the British Commonwealth would retain 
the right to increase the figure to 150,000 tons.”’ (Cmd. 3812.) 

A complete want of any glimpse or understanding of what 
the modern flotilla has to do is obvious in every line of these 
two statements. The existence of enemy destroyers is ignored. 
The part which destroyers play in the work of a fleet is not 
mentioned: the experiences of the Dover Patrol and the 
destroyers’ work in the inshore operations of the Dardanelles 
are forgotten—if ever indeed the writers were aware of them. 
Destroyer strength was supposed to be relative to submarine 
strength as cruiser strength was supposed to be relative to 
enemy cruiser strength, in defiance of all the teachings of 
history. So it was that we found ourselves committed to a 
tonnage of 150,000 which would give us between I00 and 150 
destroyers of the smaller size in face of the fact that we had 
only been saved from disaster in 1917-18 when we had over 
400 of our own as well as the flotillas of our Allies, France, 
Italy, the United States, and a typically diminutive contribu- 
tion from Japan. 

Mr. Alexander’s interpretation of the duties of a First Lord 
is as Original as his failure to attain his object is clear. In his 
speech on March 18, 1941 (Hansard, Vol. 249, p. 2046) he 
was not ashamed to say that “‘ while my ‘ job’ (as he called 
it) at the Admiralty is to see that the fleet is kept efficient, 
mvy job is not to prepare for war, but to stop the next war.” 
Here are three truly amazing statements! How he reconciled 
the duty of keeping the fleet efficient with cutting down its 
strength below that which every informed person told him was 
necessary, is a mystery to the ordinary man: for an instru- 
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ment, whatever its nature, is efficient only if it is capable of 
performing the duty for which it is designed. We do not 
suppose that even Mr. Alexander’s vanity carries him so 
far as to make him believe that he was capable of affecting the 
efficiency of the Navy in any other way than by capable 
administration, and a capable administration in any business 
does not neglect the provision of the means by which the 
business achieves its ends. Mr. Alexander conceived that it 
was not his duty to prepare for war. If it was not, it is 
difficult to perceive what his ‘“‘ job” was, for a Navy exists 
for the purpose of war and for no other purpose unless it be 
that because of its known readiness and preparedness for 
war it may dissuade an international bandit or any other form 
of aggressor. Readiness for war, which means preparedness, 
is its perpetual and daily need. A Navy can never slumber or 
sleep or relax its preparedness. Yet Mr. Alexander denied 
that it was his job to prepare for war. For what reason 
did he receive a high salary from the taxpayers of his country ? 
He says, ‘‘ to prevent the next war.” I believe it will be 
correct to say that such an interpretation of the duties of the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty has never, in the whole 
history of the Navy, been imagined. Even, however, if that 
were the aim of a Board of Admiralty, how did the policy 
he pursued promise to attain that end, and how far was it 
successful ? By weakening the Navy he encouraged the 
international gangsters and bandits. They could see the 
strong arm of the Law weakened. A strong Navy has more 
than once been a deterrent to those who contemplate some act 
ofscoundrelism. A weak Navy,never. Andtheresult ? War 
came. Japanese war upon China, Italian war upon Abyssinia, 
a calculated. series of breaches of conventions, breaches of 
treaties, and aggressions by Hitler. And when at long last 
this country was drawn into the war, as she was bound to be 
if she was to avoid becoming the last mouthful of that evil 
man and his hordes, the Navy was lacking in those ships of 
the cruiser and destroyer classes which Mr. Alexander had 
cut down. To-day we see him perambulating the country 
making speeches pointing out how hard pressed the Navy is 
and praising the gallantry of the seamen who are perpetually 
fighting against odds. Those odds are the legacy of Mr. 
Alexander’s policy. They are greater than any we have ever 
sent our seamen to face in the past. Admiral Keyes was 
strictly correct when he said that Mr. Alexander had done 
more harm to the Navy than it had ever suffered before, and 


the First Lord’s attempt at a justification fails entirely to 
furnish it. 


H. W. RICHMOND. 


INVASION AND POLITICS IN INDIA 


War with Japan made no impression on the course of Indian 
politics. Congress and the Moslem League continued inflexi- 
ble. The former was adamant in its demand for immediate 
control of India’s government as a step to post-war “ inde- 
pendence.” The latter was equally resolute in resisting it as 
“‘ Hindu rule.”” But in Bengal ill-feeling between Mr. Jinnah, 
President of the Moslem League, and Mr. Fazlul Haq, Moslem 


Chief Minister of Bengal, came to a head shortly before the | 


Japanese War. The latter sought release from the former by 
obtaining Hindu support. Hindus in Bengal eagerly snatched 
at the chance of escaping from “ the rule of Aliverdi Khan,” 
nickname for Mr. Fazlul Haq’s mainly Moslem Ministry, 
derived from a pre-British Moslem sovereign of Bengal. 
By supporting Mr. Fazlul Haq as Chief Minister they split 
the Moslems and secured a share (with the hope of the whole) 
of power for Hindus. Mr. Fazlul Haq’s Progressive Party, 


completed a few days after the Japanese attack, consists of | 


certain Moslems, the Hindu Mahasabha, and the Hindu 
Forward Bloc, a dissident branch of Congress. Mr. Gandhi's 
main Congress Party was in benevolent opposition. The 
founder of the Forward Bloc is Mr. Subhas Bose. A crypto 
Revolutionary Terrorist, early in 1941, when on trial for a 
seditious speech, he absconded from his bail. In November 
he was reported to be in Berlin or Rome, calling for rebellion 
in India on the Axis radio and trying to seduce Indian prisoners 
of war in Italy. Perhaps he is less mischievous in his true 
colours than secretly intriguing in India. His brother, Mr. 
Sarat Bose, took his place as leader of the Forward Bloc. 
Mr. Fazlul Haq had previously acted with the Forward Bloc in 
the Calcutta Corporation, to secure the election of a Moslem 
mayor. Denounced by the Hindu Mahasabha and Mr. 
Gandhi’s main Congress Party as “an unholy alliance,’’ the 
partnership was an uneasy one. As for the second element in 
the Progressive Ministry, the Hindu Mahasabha, only last 
year Mr. Fazlul Hag was denouncing it, and Hindus in general, 
for alleged tampering with census figures. On this account, 
and also because of the Hindu Moslem riots at Dacca, the 
Hindu Mahasabha called on the British Governor to remove 
Mr. Fazlul Haq from his office of Chief Minister. Now they 
are serving under him. Mr. Fazlul Haq was expelled from the 
Moslem League for his alliance with the Hindu enemies of 
Islam, but defiantly asserted his orthodoxy. The completion 
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of his strange hybrid Ministry coincided with the arrest of 
one of his chief coadjutors, Mr. Sarat Bose, under the orders 
of the Government of India, for ‘‘ contacts with the Japanese.” 
The Terrorist Revolutionary societies have had a “ hide out ”’ 
in Japan since 1910. On arrest Mr. Sarat Bose asked the 
Forward Bloc to support Mr. Fazlul Haq, to prevent the 
return of a “ reactionary ”’ (i.e., mainly Moslem) Ministry in 
Bengal. Mr. Fazlul Haq, while regretting Mr. Sarat Bose’s 
arrest, called for renewed energy in the war effort against 
Japan. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, whose aim is an all India ‘‘ Hindu- 
dom ’”’ and which urges its followers to enlist in the army so 
as to be trained to resist the “ Pakistan ’”’ (separate Moslem 
states) of the Moslem League, decided to hold a meeting at 
Bhagalpur in Bihar. As the date clashed with a Moslem 
religious festival, the Government forbade it. The Hindu 
Mahasabha, oblivious of the Japanese menace, defied the 
order. The President, Mr. Savarkar, was arrested. A storm 
of protest came from Hindus all over India. Mr. Gandhi 
criticised ‘“‘ this interference with people who support the 
war effort.’’ Dr. Mookerjee, Finance Minister in Bengal, 
tried to attend the meeting in defiance of his neighbouring 
Government’s order. He was prevented by the police, and 
only returned to Bengal at the urgent request of his Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fazlul Haq, who remembered that there was a 
war with Japan on. 

Congress on December 30 at Bardoli in Bombay relieved 
Mr. Gandhi of his leadership. In resigning Mr. Gandhi 
explained that he disapproved of all wars on the principle 
of non-violence and could not agree to support of the present 
one whatever political concessions were granted. In reality 
he had finished his job as caretaker of Congress while the 
leaders, now released, had been in gaol. His Civil Disobedience 
Movement against the war effort was an acknowledged failure. 
Also the Japanese attack had produced a crisis similar to 
that of June, 1940, when Congress had made their offer of 
support for the war effort (mainly of a literary and vocal 
character) in return for immediate control of the Indian 
Government, and independence after the war. They now 
repeated it. So the time had come for Mr. Gandhi to retire 
from the centre of the stage. At the same time Congress 
confirmed the resolution of September, 1940, under which 
Mr. Gandhi became leader. This obscurity is intentional. 
If the British Government makes no move, Congress retains 
the credit of inflexible consistency. On the other hand, the 
abandonment of Mr.. Gandhi’s pacifism leaves the door open 
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for an offer. For both Mr. Gandhi and Congress agree that 
“ the next move lies with the British Government.” 

Recent evidence of the connection of Congress with the 
Terrorist Revolutionary Movement was furnished last October 
by intercepted letters of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, Secretary 
of the Congress Socialist Party. In them he urged his branch 
of Congress to take up Terrorist Revolutionary methods. 

Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, repeated his 
warnings against Congress, “ There is no such thing as an 
Indian nation in existence. India is a constellation of nations 
and the two major nations are the Hindus and the Moslems. 
I see great danger in the British Government being stampeded 
under pressure of recent developments of the war to make a 
new declaration according to the designs of the Hindu leaders.” 
The Moslem League on December 26 protested against ‘a 
policy of appeasement of Congress.”’ It proceeded ‘ to warn 
the British public and Government that any departure from 
the solemn declaration of August 8, 1940 (any change in the 
constitution to be dependent on the support of the leading 
political elements in India) would constitute a gross breach 
of faith with Moslem India . . . who will be compelled to 
resist it with all the force at their command.”’ In February 
General Chiang Kai Shek visited India to discuss military 
problems. He also saw politicians, including Congressmen, 
and in a message to the people of India urging unity and 
effort, he “‘ hopes and believes that Britain, without waiting 
for any demands on the part of the people of India, will as 
speedily as possible give them real political power.” Mr. 
Jinnah said “‘ General Chiang Kai Shek frankly told me that 
he knew nothing of the political problems of India, much less 
of the constitutional problems. Moslem India is not lagging 
behind in the desire for freedom for all the peoples of India. 
But India is a constellation of nations. It is therefore unfor- 
tunate that the General should have indulged in generalities 
without understanding the political situation in India. ... 
Any attempt of the British Government which will militate, 
directly or indirectly, against the Pakistan demand of Moslem 
India will lead to the gravest disaster for India at this critical 
moment.” On February 22 the Moslem League stated that 
‘Moslem India would undoubtedly revolt” against a Hindu 
government of India.”’ 

On January 26 Congressmen took the twelve-year-old 
‘Independence Pledge” demanding severance from the 
British Empire. But with the Japanese advance in Malaya 
some sense of ominous reality dawned on them. Mr. Rajago- 
palachariar, ex-Chief Minister of Madras and member of the 
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Congress Working Committee, said “the defence of our 
country is an acute and bloodcurdling subject... . It is a 
good enough phrase for answering political demands, but when 
the enemy is at the door, the commitment becomes more 
serious than that.” The Congress press expressed aversion 
to a “ yellow imperialism ”’ and inquired if they were to be 
left “‘ to the tender mercies of the Japanese.” 

On March 12 Mr. Winston Churchill announced that the 
War Cabinet had prepared a plan for the settlement of India’s 
constitutional problems, so as “to rally all the forces of 
Indian life to guard their land from the menace of the 
invader.”” Sir Stafford Cripps was to go to India “to satisfy 
himself on the spot by personal consultation ”’ that the plan 
will achieve its purpose. 

Meanwhile the political situation in India is unchanged. 
Congress and Moslem League alike are inflexible in their 
contradictory and antagonistic demands. In the House of 
Lords on February 3 the Duke of Devonshire reminded us 
that “‘ A good half of India’s soldiers are Moslems, and to the 
great majority of the Moslem community of very nearly 
100,000,000, these (Congress) demands are anathema... . 
Where the difference is as profound as it is in this case, the 
minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 
majority, merely because it is a majority, than the smaller 
peoples of Europe, such as the Greeks, had to bow to the 
wishes of the Germans merely because they were a majority.” 
Of the Hindu fighting men he said, “‘ Nor are the very con- 
siderable numbers of Sikhs, Rajputs and Mahrattas who are 
serving in the Indian Army, for the most part followers of 
Congress, or in the least likely to be encouraged by the Con- 
gress Party becoming the rulers of India.” On the general 
situation he said, “‘ We cannot compel the leaders of the great 
communities of India to reach agreement, and it is a fact that 
the ball is not at our feet but at theirs.” Finally he said, as 
did Mr. Amery next day, that political difficulties had not 
impeded India’s war effort. On March 6 Mr. Amery dis- 
couraged the idea that ‘ millions of armed and trained war- 
riors could be stamped out of the ground by some political 
declaration.” 

The very urgency of the Japanese threat to India increases 
the need for care in the search for weapons to meet it. The 
overmastering problem is one of direct war, strategical and 
tactical use of navy, army and air force. We must stand and 
fight with what we have or can get in the near future. What 
we can do in the political field is not to increase difficulties 
by hasty or injudicious changes. We have been told by the 
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Government that political differences have not impeded 
India’s war effort. It must always be remembered that among 
the peoples of India the recruitable figures are not, as in 
Europe, identical with the total numbers of the population, 
Large sections are ‘‘ non-martial ”’ and by instinct, tradition, 
and natural capacity unsuited to military service. They can 
do good work in production, supply, and a thousand ancillary 
services. But they are out of place in the firing line. No 
amount of talk on political concessions or ‘“ guerilla warfare ” 
can alter this fact. And comparisons with distant and dis- 
similar countries are unhelpful. 

Hindu Moslem dissensions have dominated representative 
institutions in India ever since their start. It is too much to 
hope that they can be removed by the wave of a magician’s 
wand. The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, in pledging to the 
Viceroy the utmost efforts of the Indian Princes in India’s 
hour of need, hoped that “ political leaders would bury the 
hatchet, at any rate for the duration of the war.” It is said 
that all Indians want independence. The same may be said 
of Europeans. Just as every European must be a national of 
some country, so an Indian is a Hindu or a Moslem. And each 
wants a different and incompatible sort of independence. 
Every political move is marked by this spirit. The recent 
enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council, hailed in England as a 
gesture of political advance, because it provided an Indian 
majority, is regarded with suspicion by the Moslems as a 
Hindu majority. As the Duke of Devonshire has told us, 
“a good half of India’s soldiers are Moslems.’’ And while 
there can be no question as to the absolute loyalty and 
patriotism of these splendid soldiers, no one would wish to 
harass or disturb them unnecessarily in the tremendous task 
before them. The Moslem League has threatened “ revolt ” 
if necessary to repel Hindu domination. This would indeed 
be adding to India’s ills at this critical juncture. And the 
Duke of Devonshire’s reference to the lack of enthusiasm of 
the Hindu fighting men, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and Sikhs, for 
the rule of Congress, must be noted. For the rule of Congress 
is the rule of Brahmins (priests), Kiasts (clerks), and Banias 
(moneylenders). Hindu fighting men are slow and reticent 
in political expression. But like the Moslems, they will make 
themselves felt in action when necessity presses on them. 

The treason of those Burmans who help the Japanese 1s 
sometimes contrasted with the gallant assistance given by 
the Filipinos. But the latter are in an army trained by the 
United States, as the Indian Army is by us. And the glorious 
record of our Indian Army springs to mind. In India the 
Terrorist Revolutionary Societies will try to help the enemy, 
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as they did in the last war, and as Subhas Bose is doing in 
the present one. But with efficient police control they will 
neither make nor mar. In Burma the same Burman traitors 
who are helping the Japanese are also robbing and murdering 
Indians in Burma. 

The condition laid down by the British Government for 
any new Indian constitution, that it must be accepted by the 
main political elements in India, is not merely reasonable. 
It is an essential and unavoidable necessity. ‘‘ India” at 
present does not exist except as a geographical expression. 
It is only by agreement among the peoples of India them- 
selves, especially between Hindus and Moslems, that she can 
be made into a national and political entity. Therefore while 
the peoples of India should rouse themselves to every possible 
effort, it is to British leadership that they will look, and are 
entitled to look in the hour of their peril. 

J. C. FRENCH. 


MARSHAL PETAIN IN ro40 


Marshal Pétain was the head of the French Army for 
many years after the war, and even when he went as French 
Ambassador to Madrid he remained in close touch with the 
heads of French military forces. It is therefore interesting 
to recall what he said on January 1, 1940, to the French 
Colony in Madrid. 

“We have all that is required for victory. At sea the 
Franco-British navies exercise uncontested dominion. In 
the air the minor battles which have occurred have proved 
the excellence of our pilots and of our material. On land 
confidence may be placed in the French soldier to-day as 
formerly. With these men well trained and ordered, we can 
await, without fear, the great shock.’”’—Dépéche de Toulouse, 
January 2, 1940. 


LONDON LORE 


BEFORE England was united under one monarchy the 
possession of London was bandied about between the king- 
doms of Mercia, Wessex, Kent and the East Saxons. The 
earliest mention of a royal residence in London occurs in the 
7th-century laws of Hlothhere and Eadric, kings of Kent, 
and its actual location is indicated by Walsingham, who 
states that about a hundred years later the church of St. 
Alban, Wood Street, was the chapel of King Offa’s palace. 
St. Alban, England’s proto-martyr, was Offa’s favourite 
saint, to whom he dedicated the abbey he founded in 793. 
Succeeding Saxon kings continued to hold their court at the 
same place until Edward the Confessor left it for his new 
palace of Westminster. But the tradition was not forgotten, 
tor there is a 16th-century book in the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s containing the charges of repairing 
“certain old ruinous houses”’ in Aldermanbury “‘ sometime 
the palace of Saint Aethelbert King” in the 23rd year of 
Henry VIII. The tenements numbered five, and their suc- 
cessors can still be seen on the north side of Love Lane. 
There are further indications that the irregular site bounded 
by Aldermanbury, Love Lane, Wood Street, and Addle 
Street was the royal palace in Saxon times, and it is thought 


that the last-named is derived from King Adelstane, or } 


Athelstan, who reigned in the 1oth century. When repairs 
to St. Alban’s Church were undertaken in 1632 a great square 
tower nearby, supposed to have been part of the palace, was 
observed to be built in the same style as the tower of the 
ancient church, and largely of the same materials, Roman 
bricks. Another discovery was made in 1881 during excava- 
tions on the site of numbers 11 and 12 Love Lane, in the form 
of an ancient well, which again was thought to exhibit Roman 
characteristics. It was 2 feet 3 inches in diameter, and was 
uncovered to a depth of 14 feet, though apparently going 
much deeper. It had a coping of massive masonry, its outside 
covered with chalk and its interior lined with small sharp 
stones, and must have appertained to a house of considerable 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


THE Axis Powers talk of victory before the end of 1942. The 
United Nations talk of victory in 1943 or 1944. The continued 
success of the Axis Grand Strategy of wearing down the United 
Nations supply lines and isolating their centres of strength 
is the basis for Axis claims The United Nations’ faith in 
victory next year or the year after is based on the over- 
whelming nature of American arms production. But the 
American public is growing worried. The success of the 
United Nations’ plan depends upon the lack of success of the 
Axis plan. There is a rising impatience noticeable in the 
United States over continual defeats and a rising demand 
that American forces turn to offensive action, otherwise they 
see little possibility of using the 1943 supplies. The fact that 
the country lacks a balanced fleet, that its forces lack aero- 
planes, tanks, guns and ammunition in large enough quantities 
is overlooked. The strain on shipping which would be re- 
quired to supply any important force in distant battlefields 
is ignored. The extent of existing American military and 
naval weakness is not appreciated at home as well as it is by 
the Japanese High Command, who are taking advantage of 
it while they may. There are innumerable reasons for this 
lack of public appreciation. It is due in part to the official 
tendency to treat public opinion as a delicate hothouse plant 
which must be protected rather than a tough desert cactus 
able to survive, however adverse the circumstances, in part 
to the tendency to attribute reverses to the baneful influence 
or the stupidity of other members of the United Nations. 
But the over-all reason could probably be expressed by the 
statement that public opinion lacks the specialised know- 
ledge to conduct a war or decide war strategy. In the early 
winter people worried about the German spring offensive, 
where it would be launched and what steps should be taken 
to meet it. This offensive was looked upon as the supreme 
effort of the Axis to achieve victory. If it were successfully 
resisted then with the coming months American production 
would swing into full gear and such a flood of weapons of all 
types would roll off the assembly lines that the Axis would 
inevitably be overwhelmed. 

The attention of the public turned away from promises 
of victory in the future to demands for action in the present 
towards the end of the winter. Instead of talking of an Axis 
offensive people began to ask for immediate offensive action 
on the part of the United Nations. 

VOL. CXVIII, 3 
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Foreigners have spoken of American hustle just as they 
have spoken of British phelgm. Neither nation has regarded 
the description applied to it as a term of reproach, but has 
adopted the expression itself and felt rather pleased about it 
than otherwise. Americans like things done quickly and have 
been accustomed to get things done quickly. Calls for patience 
ill-consort with the national temperament. 

America is full of people who can settle the war between 
the orange juice and the after-breakfast cigarette. Before 
the United States was at war with the Axis the breakfast 
strategists glanced at the newspaper headlines and then told 
the British what they were doing wrong. They still perform 
this friendly service, but they are also asking for action from 
their own Government. 

The current of American opinion since the war started 
changes as though controlled by some master switch. The 
first current was the confident assumption that the Japanese 
were committing national suicide. Their attack on Pearl 
Harbour and their challenge to the United States was madness. 
The American fleet was pictured steaming majestically across 
the Pacific to cut the Japanese lines of communication with 
the south-western battle front or possibly bombarding the 
Japanese coast. Then when nothing of this sort happened 
and the Japanese swept on with the speed of the Germans in 
the spring of 1940, people began to ask what was wrong. A 
current of adverse criticism began to flow and the public 
mood was depressed. 

The presence of the British Prime Minister acted as a 
tonic and an inspiration. But another purpose was attributed 
to the Prime Minister. The President had already said that 
the war was one war and that Axis grand strategy must be 
matched by anti-Axis grand strategy. The Prime Minister 
had come, so it was explained, to see that this principle was 
carried into effect. Unified commands would be established 
to decide upon unified policies. 

The Prime Minister left and the assumption was made that 
the war was now being conducted as one war. The public 
sat back to wait for happy consequence to flow. But the 
Japanese continued to win victories just as though the 
Prime Minister and the President had never met and so the 
criticism started again. 

The basic criticism was that after Pearl Harbour the 
strength of the Japanese assault had been underestimated. 
The British, who were talking so much of the danger of 
America forgetting'Germany and not considering the war as 
a whole, were themselves falling into the error they outlined 
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and were thinking exclusively in terms of the German sector 
of the Axis and neglecting the Japanese. If they had thought 
of the war as one war on a world scale they would have seen 
that the first objective was to keep the Axis forces divided. 
Whether Japan joined Germany or Germany joined Japan 
was immaterial. The British were so intent on watching for 
a German drive towards Japan that the Japanese drive 
towards Germany—essentially the same operation—was 
neglected. 

The Japancse continued their advances and Singapore 
fell and criticism of the British conception of war strategy 
continued. 

The defence of Malaya was conducted ineptly. There were 
faults of leadership and staff preparation. If it was clear 
that enough air protection could not be provided, why were 
reinforcements landed at Singapore at all? The troops 
might just as well have been shipped directly to a Japanese 
concentration camp. They would have been far more useful 
at Java or at Burma where air power was able to meet the 
Japs on less unequal terms. Why, it was asked, had Churchill 
brought over all his chiefs of staff after Pearl Harbour at the 
very time they should have been working day and night at the 
co-ordination of plans for the defence of Singapore. 

The culminative effect of this talk was gradually to create 
an attitude of mind which was opposed to the joint staff 
principle for which the Churchill visit had originally gained 
ready acceptance. Americans began to think in terms of the 
United States taking the leading réle in the Pacific theatre 
of the war with the British service delegations filling a sub- 
ordinate position not as the equals of the American general 
staffs but as liaison officers. Australian and Dutch criticism 
further encouraged this attitude. Whether this public 
feeling has actually been reflected in the position of the staffs 
of the United Nations countries is not a matter of public 
record. But the views and expressions of opinion in the 
United States are clear enough. The United States in con- 
junction with the Dutch and the Australians were assumed to 
be fi, hting the war in the South-West Pacific, and the presence 
in Java of General Wavell who was named supreme com- 
mander in that area appeared to be an anomaly even before 
his transfer. 

The plan of holding the Japanese defensively till the 
increased production of American factories had been built 
up was being changed by the Japanese, and the demand was 
raised for offensive operations along the extended Japanese 
lines of communication. The cry now was against dispersal, 
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against strengthening the eight or ten little American expedi- 
tionary forces of which the President spoke at the beginning 
of the year when the first Ulster expeditionary force hit the 
newspaper headlines. The distance from the American bases 
in Alaska to the Japanese mainland is no greater than the 
distance of Java from the Japanese mainland. Why, there- 
fore, should bombing attacks not be made on Japan? 
Japanese transports and supply ships to the Indies make fat 
prey for predatory naval excursions. What was the Pacific 
fleet doing? The course of events has led to a conviction of 
the importance of Japan as a military factor. This is not a 
mere emotional reaction to the fact that Japan attacked the 
United States. The presence of German U-boats on the 
Atlantic coast provides just as much emotional grounds for 
regarding Germany as the main enemy. The belief in the 
importance of Japan is based on an appreciation of the rela- 
tive achievements and the relative potentialities of the two 
main Axis members. From the point of view of man-power, 
there is little to choose. There are 80,000,000 or so Germans 


and 70,000,000 Japanese. Both Germany and Japan have | 


overrun vast areas and can use the conquered populations to 
feed their war machine. Both have given the world advance 
blue prints—the Tanaka Memorial and Mein Kampf—of 
their plans of conquest. From the point of view of raw 
materials the two are also well matched. Japan (as a result 
of her conquests) has oil, rubber, and tin; Germany coal, 
iron and steel. The pooling of their combined resources would 
be beneficial to both. Were an Axis juncture to be affected it 
would also isolate China and Russia from Britain and the 
United States. Instead of the Axis being divided, the United 
Nations would be divided. 

The reverses which the United Nations have suffered have 
led to criticism in the United States and the criticism has 
frequently followed the traditional pattern of blaming the 
British. 

Long before the war Americans were accustomed to lay 
down a policy from time to time which they felt desirable, 
or even essential to American interests, and they expected 
Britain to carry it out, because Britain being a world-wide 
Power was obviously more concerned, or should have been, 
than the United States in world conditions. 

The United States constituted an opposition party, as it 
were, which could voice its criticisms unembarrassed by any 
fear that it might be asked to carry out itself the course which 
it was advocating. The United States is no longer in opposi- 
tion. It has joined the coalition. It is just as responsible 
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for the policies being carried out as other nations in the coali- 
tion. But the old feeling hasn’t quite disappeared, and when 
reverses occur the line of least resistance is to emphasise 
British responsibility for them. 

The last big outburst of anti-British criticism was during 
the debates on neutrality revision and lease-lend extension. 
Then the purpose of those who encouraged it was obvious. 
It was to create the impression that the British were not worth 
helping and that they were misusing the funds provided for 
their help. Once one of these campaigns gets under way the 
competitive spirit appears to be aroused, and one fiction is 
matched by an even more improbable fiction as the critics 
lash themselves into a frenzy of righteous indignation. 

The attack on Pearl Harbour silenced the criticism and, 
until the departure of the British Prime Minister, there was a 
honeymoon period. Some people were even able to appreciate 
the fact that there was no tendency in England to adopt an 
I-told-you-so attitude about Pearl Harbour, and to admit 
that had the situation been reversed America would be less 
reticent. The truth of this assumption was made manifest 
after the fall of Singapore and the continued advance of the 
Japanese. The flood gates were opened again. 

It is human nature to blame somebody else when things 
go wrong. It is so much more satisfactory to attribute faults 
to other people than to try to correct your own. At the 
back of much of the criticism there was perhaps an uneasy 
conscience seeking to minimise recognised sins of omission 
and commission by magnifying the sins of everybody else, 
or, Where necessary, inventing them. The one brilliant mili- 
tary feat to the credit of the United Nations was the stand of 
MacArthur on the Bataan peninsula. You had there an 
example of a man who knew the terrain thoroughly, had chosen 
it, and had prepared it for just such a last ditch stand. 

It is very likely that if a Singapore General MacArthur 
had existed with an interest in and a family link with Singa- 
pure such as MacArthur’s with the Philippines who had 
thought and reflected over the problems of a last ditch stand 
in the island over a period of years and been able to prepare 
some corner for such a stand bereft of any civilian population, 
an outpost of resistance could have been maintained on 
Singapore Island equally well. 

Newspaper writers to give a touch of colour to their work 
had frequently referred to Singapore as an impregnable 
fortress. But when the newspaper writers found out their 
mistake ‘“‘ impregnable fortress ’’ appeared within quotation 
marks and its fall was attributed to the smugness, complacency 
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and inefficiency of British officials who had over-estimated its 
strength and misled everyone about its condition. They 
obscured the fact that Singapore was constructed as a naval 
base for fleets operating in the China seas, that it had only 
been opened as a naval base in 1938, and that nobody had 
studied over a period of years the possibility of a last ditch 
stand there or prepared the ground for it. 

Very soon a new tale began to be passed around. The 
reason a small citadel of resistance was maintained in the 
Philippines while other areas fell into the hands of the Japanese 
was that the British and Dutch had never given the native 


populations hope of independence as had the Americans in the | 


Philippines. 

If this had been a true assumption the strongest resistance 
should have come from completely independent Thailand 
which was in fact the first to accept Japanese domination 
and was later reported to be assisting the Japanese armies. 
It was also a little difficult to reconcile such a view with the 
attitude of the Filipino leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, who 
advocated surrender to the Japanese. Finally, it detracted 


from the military brilliance of General MacArthur’s stand. | 
It was in line with the disastrous pre-war assumption that a | 


right spirit was all that mattered and that if people had 
sufficient faith in such abstractions as collective security they 
could neglect their armies, navies and air fleets. 

The tendency to minimise the responsibility of lack of 
equipment for military reverses and indulge in long-winded 
disquisitions, born of ignorance out of prejudice, on the 
responsibility of British and Dutch “ old-fashioned Imperia- 
lism ’’ sometimes has amusing manifestations. Some people 
who are convinced that the populations of the Middle and Far 
East are oppressed anyhow, and therefore care little if they 
are conquered by Japanese or German invaders, believe that 
a helpful service would be rendered by the United States in 
guaranteeing them against further British or Dutch oppres- 
sion. An American short-wave radio campaign was therefore 
inaugurated to those peoples who are groaning beneath the 
foreign yoke to assure them that America, whom they know 
and trust, is in the war. Whatever must be said about the 
British they can rely on America as their friend, and they can 
have hope for the future because America is fighting for every- 
body’s freedom 

Only the cynic would refer to the organisation which 
disseminates this particular brand of short-wave propaganda 
as the Washington branch of Dr. Goebbels’ institution of 
higher learning. The realist must recognise that an excellent 
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principle is involved and wish to extend it. The American 
coloured population, for example, might feel that this was a 
White Man’s war in which coloured folk had nothing to win 
or lose. What could be more suitable than that Great Britain 
should return in kind the service rendered by the American 
short-wave radio and conduct a programme beamed to the 
Southern States assuring the negro that England is their 
friend and will see that they get a square deal in the future. 
The spirit of mutual co-operation might be carried still further, 
and the two short-wave set-ups in Washington and London 
cut down their overhead by exchanging their texts. Minor 
alterations such as the substitution of United Kingdom for 
United States and vice versa would be all that was needed. 

A troublesome difficulty about this short-wave warfare 
is that very few of the people to whom it is directed have 
short-wave receiving sets, which must be as hampering to 
the broadcaster as a camera without film would be to a photo- 
grapher. But it takes more than difficulties of that kind to 
down a good idea. 

The President endorsed Mr. Churchill’s declaration that 
it were better for a millstone to be hanged about the neck 
of anyone creating national disunity. There has been 
criticism of the conduct of the war in both England and the 
United States. In England it has confined itself to criticism 
of the British Government. In America it has been at least 
equally directed against England. It cannot be called a 
notable contribution to the anti-Axis cause. 

But criticism of others is an ingrained American habit. 
National characteristics can be gauged to some extent by a 
country’s language. If the language contains many varieties 
of words dealing with sport, for example, the people of that 
country can be assumed fond of sport. America has innumer- 
able varieties of words describing the know-it-alls and the 
ringside critics. The kibitzer can play all the card hands 
better than those taking part in the game; the back-seat 
driver tells the man at the wheel exactly what to do; the 
Sunday morning quarter-back could have won the game played 
the previous day without any difficulty. Yet America is not 
a land of bad card players, bad drivers or bad football players, 
on the contrary. So perhaps the criticism directed at the 
British should be taken as an unconscious compliment, an 
indication that we are really pretty good. 

The critics are not only former isolationists, nor does all 
the criticism spring from Axis sources. Suggestions that the 
criticism is in line with Axis propaganda may, however, do 
something to discourage it. The regrettable fact must be 
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stated that much of it is picked up from British opposition 
papers and speeches. One of the difficulties which is perhaps 
not as present in the minds of British critics of the British 
effort as it might be is that a speech or statement which may 
be all very well for the audience for which it was intended 
takes on quite another aspect when read or heard by a 
different audience. Take for example the first speech made 
by a prominent new member of the Churchill Cabinet after 
he assumed his new réle. This Cabinet member found the 
British war effort unsatisfactory and urged the British people 
to abandon the motto of business and pleasure as usual. 
The critics on the other side of the Atlantic at once seized 
upon the speech as a justification of their contention that the 
British were sitting on their hands and letting the Americans 
fight the war for them. Business and pleasure in England 
was going on as usual at the very time when the United 
States was about to suffer from the imposition of a sugar 
ration of 12 ozs. or so per person per week, was facing a 
shortage of quite a number of other necessities of life such as 
electric refrigerators and radios and when American workers 
were being asked to spend longer than a 40-hour week at the 
assembly line and give up their vacations on national holidays. 
A statement which may encourage people in England to 
further effort tends in America to obscure the fact that three- 
fifths of British production is going into the war effort, that 
nearly every able-bodied man and woman is doing some 
secondary volunteer work in addition to their regular employ- 
ment, that hours in war industries are between 50 and 60, 
and that food and clothing are rationed to the irreducible 
minimum. It fans the embers of anti-British feeling far more 
than could any Axis propagandist on the short-wave radio. 

No criticism of the United States is intended by the 
observation that pleasure is far more as usual on this side of 
the Atlantic than in England. President Roosevelt recognises 
that things which to some people may seem mere cakes and 
ale are to others the bread of necessity. Whereas the speaker 
referred to above deplores whippet racing and prize fights, 
the President encourages civilian entertainment to the utmost 
(and was even criticised for trying to make it an essential part 
of the Civilian Defence Agency), and has personally requested 
that professional baseball be continued as a contribution to 
the war effort. 

It is gratifying to find a few Americans taking the view 
““we weren't so hot either” and suggesting that sniping at 
the British might be set aside along with other peace-time 
pleasures and luxuries till the stern business of winning the 
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war has been accomplished. 

A hard-hitting American commentator, Westbrook 
Pegler, puts the matter concisely: ‘‘For a long time the 
British were the entire team against the Nazis, and their 
magnificent, if ill-armed and often inept struggle, which 
stood off the mightiest and most ruthless power that the 
world has ever known, is answer enough to the nasty insinua- 
tion that the British won't or can’t fight their own battles.” 

. He also makes this pertinent point: “If the British 
were not in the fight, the Germans would be at the very throat 
of this country and the Japanese would be knifing us from 
Alaska to San Diego.”’ 

Another columnist, Mr. Frank Kent, declared: ‘‘ About 
the most unworthy development in this country for quite 
a while is the present outbreak of anti-British feeling follow- 
ing the fall of Singapore. A wave of criticism has arisen. 
From inside the administration as well as outside it has been 
intolerant and unrestrained. It has washed over from 
Washingten into the country at large and in one form or 
another has found its way into a considerable section of the 
Press. Nor have the radio commentators abstained. Aside 
from the manifest unfairness, if there is a better way to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy it is not easy to point it out...” 

He maintains, it will be noted, that the criticism exists 
“inside the Administration ’’ as well as outside and there is 
nothing unplausible in the theory that American officials 
would find blaming the British a method of attracting atten- 
tion away from their own shortcomings. He closes with an 
excellent suggestion: ‘“‘ Let the British criticise the British. 
It is the last thing we should do. The thing for us to do is to 
concentrate our criticism upon our own shortcomings, which 
are many, glaring and grievous.”’ 

DENYS SMITH. 

Washington. 


3* 


“NINE BEAN ROWS” 


Why the poet, hot-foot for Innisfree, specified that his bean 
rows should number nine, we do not know: why he chose to 
plant beans, rather than any other “ dig for victory ” vege- 
table, we can deduce from internal evidence—“ internal 
evidence ’’ used not in the gastronomic sense, but as the 
literary critic uses the phrase. The poet wanted the glorious 
scent of bean flowers and the pleasant clamour of bees, busy 
in the blooms. He wasn’t bothering about the beans. He 
didn’t intend to excite the envy of other allotment holders— 
or their criticism of his choice of a ‘“‘ glade ”’ as a suitable place 
for the cultivation of beans. The poet, in short, wrote before 
the war—indeed, before the wars. 

Stern necessity has brought the kitchen garden at last into 
its own. We ask our friends, how are your cabbages, not how 
are your roses. When we are invited to take tea, and “ come 
and see the garden ”’ at our neighbours’ houses, it is to the 
onion bed, not the rockery, that the proud hostess leads the 
way. Those gardening enthusiasts whose experience does not 
extend to the pre-Middleton era may not realise how new is 
this interest in the kitchen garden. But we, whose memory 
goes back to the early days of this century, recall a very 
different state of things. 

Poets, we concede, must always have given more thought 
to flowers than to the prosaic product of the kitchen garden. 
Though here we must except the poet Cowper. His blank 
verses description (in Book III of The Task) of the making of 
a hot bed for cucumbers, beginning : 


“* The stable yields a stercoraceous heap 
Impregnated with quick fermenting salts,” 


and continuing with accurate detail for the space of 80 lines, 
might well be printed in leaflet form by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. But ordinary middle-class folk, 30 to 40 years ago, 
though they might be deeply interested in their gardens, and 
might spend glorious hours poring over the naive English of 
the Dutch bulb growers’ catalogues, did not usually give their 
personal attention to the kitchen garden. Certainly they did 
not conduct their visitors round it. 

The difference in outlook between amateur gardeners to- 
day and their parents throws an interesting light on the social 
and economic background of the garden. Shortage of food 
and shortage of labour bend our thoughts, and our backs, as 
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they never did our forefathers’. The ardent gardener, 
Cowper, though recording that the master must not only 
direct “‘ the hand of lubbard Labour” but ‘‘ much perform 
himself,” stipulates : 


“no works indeed 
That ask robust tough sinews bred to toil, 
Servile employ—but such as may amuse, 
Not tire, demanding rather skill than force.” 


I don’t think he would have found the clearing of his new 
allotment ground of the tangled roots of couch grass a really 
amusing pastime: I don’t think it would have amused our 
mothers and grandmothers either. 

In the comfortable days of Victoria it certainly was not 
the lady’s lot to toil upon the vegetable bed. But Victorian 
ladies were enthusiastic gardeners, though pre-eminently, I 
think, indoor gardeners. As children, we thought the 
“fernery "’ at our grandparents’ house the height of romantic 
beauty. You went through it on your way to that sweetly- 
stuffy, upholstered, intimidating room, the drawing-room. 
Its walls, from floor to ceiling, dripped with ferns (planted, I 
think, in a framework covered with virgin cork), and there was 
a mysterious contrivance by which a shower pattered down on 
the leaves, the water somehow running away to a dark, 
delightful pool where goldfish flickered. On a less ambitious 
scale, but sufficiently attractive to mitigate the boredom of 
being fitted for a new winter coat, was the large glass case of 
plants with variegated leaves which filled the window of the 
dressmaker’s fitting-room. And, humbler still, was the array 
of hanging baskets of wirework containing ferns and cam- 
panulas, and the shell-decorated, tile-embellished window 
boxes that adorned the cottage sitting-room of “ old nurse.”’ 

Social and economic developments have extended the 
sphere of woman’s activities as a gardener, but to some extent 
the garden has always been the woman’s province. The early 
forerunner of to-day’s nine bean rows was the herb garden 
tended by the ladies of medieval times for culinary purposes. 
Vegetable dishes formed no part of medieval menus but 
herbs were freely used in the preparation of meat dishes as 
well as for medicinal purposes and to strew the floors. Long 
after English ladies had lost their skill in the preparation of 
simples they dried their lavender (lavender bags were a pro- 
minent feature on fancy stalls at church bazaars in the early 
nineteen hundreds !) and made their pot pourri. 

The culling of lavender was a suitable occupation for ladies 
of the Victorian age and their forbears of the 18th century, 
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but the ages of elegance obviously made no place for garden- 


ing as it is understood by women to-day. What about the | 


complexion ? What about the finger nails? For whatever 
glove manufacturers may suppose, it is xot possible to garden 
effectively in gloves. Have we any evidence that the ladies 
of Jane Austen’s novels ever pulled up a weed or planted a 
seed? To Catherine Morland, who had confessed that, 
although “ naturally indifferent about flowers ”’ she had “ just 
learned to love a hyacinth,’’ Henry Tilney observed that “a 
taste for flowers is always desirable in your sex as a means of 
getting you out of doors and tempting you to more exercise 
than you would otherwise take.’’ But one doubts if these 
outdoor excursions involved any more active interest in 
gardening than picking a bunch of flowers, and surmises that 
they did not extend to the kitchen garden. 

Probably nothing that has been written on the subject of 
gardens (always excepting the lovesome thing—God wot !) 
has been more widely quoted than Bacon’s famous essay, and 
though Bacon’s ideal garden never took living form many of 
its features were reproduced in the magnificent gardens of the 


17th and 18th centuries. Bacon’s garden—of not less than | 


30 acres, with “a Greene in the Entrance, a Heath or Desart 
in the Going Forth and the Maine Garden in the Midst ’— 
was admittedly not for the ordinary man. The flower garden 
was to be relegated to the “‘ Heath or Desart ”’ where pinks 
and periwinkles, sweet williams and sweet briars were to grow. 
The central garden was not to be “ too busie and full of worke.” 
Images cut out of juniper and other garden stuff were dis- 
missed by Bacon as being “ for children,’”’ the making of knots 
and figures with coloured earths as “ but Toyes. You may 
see as good sights many times in Tarts.’”’ Fountains he 
approved, “‘ but Pooles marre all and make the Garden un- 
wholesome and full of Flies and Frogs.’’ Nowhere, in all the 
30 acres, is space reserved for a kitchen garden. 

“When Ages grow to Civility and Elegance, Men come to 
Build Stately sooner than to Garden Finely. As if Gardening 
were the Greater Perfection.” So says Bacon. The difficulty 
is to combine elegance and stately building with space for 
gardening. We have no more stately city than Bath, but any 
garden lover who has come to settle and to look for a house 
in that city will know the problem to be solved. He may 
choose a house in an 18th century terrace or crescent whose 
beauty delights him every time he passes along the street— 
and be content with a tiny square of back garden, over- 
shadowed by walls, as inimical to the growing of beans as the 
poet’s “ glade.’”’ Or he may choose a tasteless house in a dull 
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Victorian suburb, or, further out yet, a bijou residence, for 
which he will have to apologise to all his architecture-con- 
scious friends, but which will provide him with space to carry 
out Mr. Middleton’s weekly instructions. 

Town planning and gardening: it is a problem to be 
solved. If, when our demolished cities are rebuilt, they are 
to be kept within bounds, it seems inevitable that blocks of 
flats shall take the place of two-storied houses. But who is 
going to live in those flats ? Will the war-time gardener, who 
in his own suburban garden or on his allotment has devoted 
all his leisure to the demands of potatoes, beans and carrots, 
aspire to yet broader acres (or, to be accurate, additional rods) 
where his victorious spade and hoe can set about preparing 
rose beds and herbaceous borders ? Or will he be so surfeited 
with those works “‘ that ask robust, tough sinews bred to toil ”’ 
that he will eagerly seek the tenancy of a tenth-floor flat and 
satisfy his horticultural impulse with the indoor gardening— 
the hanging flower pots and window cases—of his great-grand- 
mother’s days? Perhaps he will take up hydroponica and 
grow beans in the kitchenette. 


FREDA Bonp. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE War 
Events move quickly in this war, and in the second half of its third year 
it seems a far cry to the days when our pastors and masters used to assure 
us that “‘ time fights on our side,”’ and that ‘‘ we have the resources of 
the world at our back.”” Now in a few bricf months many of the re- 
sources which we possessed and the Germans lacked have passed to the 
Japanese. Since the last instalment of these Notes, we have lost Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies, large parts of Burma and the control of the Indian 
Ocean. India itself is in danger. All these grave events have been 
followed with painful interest in Scotland, which for many generations 
has sent more than its fair quota of sons to the Far East. Malayan plan- 
tations, banks and business houses were full of Scotsmen, and the ranks 
of the Indian Civil Service were largely recruited from our land. Much 
of our money was invested in the Far East, and many Scottish homes are 
facing destitution as a result of recent events. Sir Stafford Cripps’ mis- 
sion has failed, and it seemed strange indeed to us that the British Govern- 
ment of India, which on any view is the greatest accomplishment of our 
race, built up by the toil of generations of the picked men of our country, 
should be handed over lock, stock and barrel to a lawyer, who has never 
been noted for ability to co-operate with his fellows, but frankly boasts 
of his political isolation, and owes his position in the world to the pos- 
session of the “‘ gift o” the gab wery gallopin’.” It was even stranger to 
find that our greatest soldier, General Wavell, at a time when his atten- 
tion should have been riveted on Indian defence, had to spend it in 
dickering with Nehru and other fishers in troubled waters. Perhaps the 
Germans would agree with our Mr. McGovern in amiably describing 
Sir Stafford as “‘ the salvage officer of British Imperialism.”’ This observa- 
tion fell from Mr. McGovern in his presidential address to the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party at Morecambe. The public was forbidden to 
travel at Easter, and most people loyally observed the ban, but little 
things like loyalty mean nothing to the I.L.P., which went joyriding to 
Morecambe for its annual conference. Their President said that to the 
millions being killed and wounded on the Eastern Front the I.L.P. 
sent its proletarian sympathy, and assured them of its belief that it could 
best aid them by overthrowing the capitalist régime in this country, 
laying the foundations of a Socialist Britain, and then appealing to the 
“workers ” of Germany and the other belligerent States to follow their 
example. This means, in plain English, stop fighting and appeal to the 
good nature of the Germans. So long as their chosen bully is winning, 


“ec 


the Germans go whooping along with him. Happily Mr. McGovern } 


does not represent our people, who face the coming campaign with no 
delusions about Germany and her ‘‘ workers.” 
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PARLIAMENT 


The Government reconstruction which, after a great deal of preli- 
minary labour by the mountain, produced a very mouselike “‘ reformed 
War Cabinet,” was singularly successful in silencing criticism, at any 
rate foratime. The critics evidently felt that the accession of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, a man without any administrative experience, would make all the 
difference between winning and losing the war, not realising how soon 
this indispensable tycoon was to be banished to the Far East, where his 
efforts were to make all the difference between losing and winning India. 
But loyal Scots still feel that at the crisis of the Empire’s fate their native 
land is distinctly under-represented in the War Cabinet, where Sir John 
Anderson is the one and only Scotsman. The grievance is aggravated 
by the fact that Sir John is little in the public eye. He lurks somewhere 
in the background and deliberates gigantic schemes of which we are 
some day to have the benefit. We can only leave him to his brooding, 
in the hope that his nationality and experience of affairs will help to keep 
him nearer the ground than that great Utopian dreamer, Sir William 
Beveridge. One of the few figures which vanished altogether from the 
Government scene in the reconstruction was Lord Reith, who must 
wonder ruefully what ever induced him to enter political life. ‘‘ As those 
black granite pillars, once high-rear’d . . . Lie prone, enormous,” so 
by the irony of fate lies the man whose destiny was to rebuild our ruins. 

When statesmen are shunted from their place they are almost invari- 
ably given another. The astonishing result is that after the recent 
shuffle we now have, including the War Cabinet, more than 30 persons 
in this country described as “‘ Ministers of Cabinet rank.”’ In these cir- 
cumstances there seems no reason why advantage should not have been 
taken of recent ecclesiastical changes to have another Archbishop or two. 
At a time when, according to Axis propagandists, all our appointments 
are dictated from Moscow, it should surely have been possible to find 
an Archbishopric for the present Dean of Canterbury. Such is the Cabinet 
racket, but it is small wonder that it should be tolerated by the present 
House of Commons. How many people realise that our M.P.’s have 
given themselves four increases in pay since the war? Yet it is the fact, 
and theirs is a case of real war profiteering. They get £600 a year, and 
their income tax returns can be so arranged that they pay no tax on their 
salary. Accordingly, each successive increase of tax to 7s., 7s. 6d., 
8s. 6d. and ros. has been “‘ quids in” to them, in contrast with those in 
unprivileged occupations. In rough arithmetical form, this means that 
a salary which “ grossed up ” at the beginning of the war to about £820, 
has become by successive stages £920, £960, £1,040 and £1,200. A 
mathematically minded friend points out that for a rich man, with 
£20,000 a year, to become an M.P. is the same thing financially as would 
be an addition of £6,000 gross to his income. In these circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that M.P.’s regard with a complacent eye the pro- 
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gressive blackmail levied on the rest of the community by “ the workers.’ 
After all, a worker who is fortunate enough to make between {11 and 
£12 a week and objects to paying income tax on his earnings is only 
wanting to place himself on an equality with his chosen representative. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps hardly surprising that where 
vacancies occur in this privileged body patriotic citizens are always 
found willing to step in. Among quite a number of by-elections in the 
country there has been one in Scotland, caused by the death of Sir John 
Train, member for the Cathcart Division of Glasgow. Sir John was a 
Unionist, and under the party truce a Unionist should be returned to 
fill his place. But war-time by-elections have a habit of encouraging 
strange candidatures, and it was soon apparent that Cathcart would be 
no exception. The first “‘ independent” in the field was the Reverend 
Ian Darke, a Free Church Minister, evidently with a taste for paradox, 
since he declared that he was at one and the same time an adherent of the 
“ Acland-Stafford Cripps School” and a sworn enemy of bureaucracy 
and red tape. Sir Richard Acland is nominally a Liberal, and Sir Stafford 
does not belong to any party, but if they have a quality in common it is 
undoubtedly a “ Leftist’? outlook. If the A.-SC. school has an old 
school tie, its colour is undoubtedly red, and as socialism and communism 
are the breeding-ground par excellence of bureaucracy and red tape, the 
reverend gentleman left himself with a certain amount of explaining to do. 
Almost at once, uneasy movements were discernible on the I.L.P. 
front, which resulted in the adoption of Bailie James Carmichael, who 
at the last election was at the bottom of the poll in the Tradeston division 
of Glasgow. The Cathcart by-election was obviously a good oppor- 
tunity for him to avoid a similar fate if Mr. Darke ran, and assurance 
was made doubly sure for him by the adoption of a Scottish Nationalist 
candidate in the person of a local Chartered Accountant. Poll-bottoms 
are the natural habitat of the Scottish Nationalist Party. Meantime the 
official Richmond was the last to take the field. The local association 
had the choice of several names, and no doubt it was suggested to them 
that a seat might be found for the Solicitor-General. If Sir David 
Murray were returned to the House of Commons the parliamentary 
burden of the Lord Advocate would be sensibly lightened, but to enter 
Parliament at this juncture cannot be a very attractive proposition for a 
law officer who would then perforce have to give whole-time service on 
a very unattractive basis of remuneration. Any doubts and hesitations 
were ended by the announcement that, as was expected, the local authori- 
ties preferred a local worthy, and Mr. Francis Beattie was officially 
adopted as the Government candidate. Mr. Beattie, a Glasgow business 
man, has taken a prominent part in the public affairs of that city for many 
years, and, like the late Sir John Train, once held the office of Deacon- 
Convener of the Trades of Glasgow. After these preliminaries, a hush 
fell upon the scene, while the combatants waited for Parliament to 
reassemble and for writs to be issued. 
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History REPEATS ITSELF 


The bored schoolboy said that he only wished it did, but it does all 
the same, and Lord Tennyson (the non-cricketing one) was right in 
bidding us somewhere “‘ still remember how the course of time will 
swerve Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve.” 
Recent readings in the history of the Royal Scots, Britain’s oldest regi- 
ment, have driven home the truth of these maxims. Those who were 
present some years ago at the Tercentenary dinner will remember how a 
speaker illustrated the regiment’s antiquity by pointing out that when it 
was founded some of the soldiers were actually armed with pikes ! 
These pikemen formed the centre division in action, with parties of 
musketeers on the wings. As time went on the proportion of pikes to 
muskets steadily diminished until, we read in our history, the pike 
“finally ” disappeared about 1705. The historians, of course, reckoned 
without Lord Croft, the Gustavus Adolphus of a more enlightened age. 
Bombs are another form of armament which keep appearing and reap- 
pearing. They were so much in fashion towards the end of the 17th 
century that grenade companies were added to each battalion ; the men 
in them carried three grenades apiece. These fell out of fashion as the 
musket gained in favour, but we had one revival in the last war, and 
another in this, for the voice of the ‘‘ Molotoff cocktail ”’ is heard in the 
land to-day. Those who served in one battalion of the Royal Scots will 
remember how time passed “in rest” before the battle of the Somme 
was largely devoted to unending inter-platoon bombing competitions. 
An officer returning to the same unit in 1918 was astonished to find that 
the brigadier, formerly commanding the battalion, threatened court: 
martial at the very mention of the word ‘“‘ bomb,” and had driven his 
men back to intensive practice with the instrument of power and preci- 
sion, the rifle. Thus do military fashions move in circles. Again and 
again through the centuries have the Royals fought in the Low Countries, 
and in Marlborough’s campaigns there was much trench warfare, with 
mining and counter mining, prophetic of 1914-18. Indecd, there is a 
description of fighting underground in the earlier wars, which might 
almost pass word for word for an actual engagement fought under the 
same terrain in 1915. The Royal Scots played their part in the battle of 
Malplaquet in 1709, which was the bloodiest engagement till then in the 
history of European warfare. Malplaquet is just outside Mons, and at 
Mons on August 23, 1914, the Royal Scots fired their first shots in a 
war to which they contributed over 100,000 officers and men, of whom 
over 11,000 were killed and 40,000 wounded. In the present war they 
fought again at Arras and Bethune, and renewed acquaintance, in un- 
happy circumstances, with a town well known to them, for they helped 
to beat the Spaniards at the battle of the Dunkirk Dunes in 1658, and 
garrisoned the town itself for two years from 1709. They may yet see 
again many of their former battle grounds, for once they conquered in 
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Burma and the Crimea, and during the last war saw service on many 
battle fronts other than the west, including the Balkans, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Northern Russia and Ireland! Let us hope that at least in one respect 
history will make no mistake about repeating itself. In 1632 John 
Hepburn, the regiment’s first regular colonel, was appointed governor 
of Munich. 


Two EMINENT Scots 


Scotland has recently lost two eminent sons in the Duke of Atholl 
and Lord Salvesen, men of very different origins and aptitudes, who 
resembled each other in displaying in marked degree one very good 
quality—a zeal for public causes when they were both in a position 
where not to display such zeal could have excited no adverse comment. 
This quality is perhaps not always as much appreciated by the public 
as it should be ; it will indeed be a bad day for this country if the pre- 
valent idea should become universal, that anybody who performs any 
public duty should, of course, be paid for it by “ the State.” Both these 
men served their day and generation in the public cause, but apart from 
that they had little in common. The Duke was not only a Scot of the 
Scots; he was, what is perhaps a little rare among the aristocracy, a 
real Highlander. This meant that he was one of those people who even 
if they can get what they want by direct means, prefer, from deliberate 
choice, to get it by round-about methods. On the other hand, his 
speech could be refreshingly direct. Witness his retort to a heckler who 
was baiting him with being a “ wealthy landowner,” which incidentally 
he never was. ‘‘ Well,” said the exasperated Marquis, “‘ what would you 
do if your father was a sanguinary Duke?” He loved a fight, and the 
war diarist was probably not far amiss who noted in Gallipoli that they 
were all very happy together, but that trouble was brewing, “for | 
hear that Tullibardine is due to arrive.” The Duke had many claims to 
his country’s gratitude, which ranged from raising the Scottish Horse 
for service of great distinction in two wars, to giving Mr. Lloyd George, 
on a visit to Blair Castle, an extensive and exhausting demonstration of 
the amenities of a ‘‘ deer forest,” a subject on which the great statesman 
had talked a good deal of nonsense in his time. But his greatest claim 
to be held in honour by us is the part which he took in creating the 
Scottish War Memorial in Edinburgh Castle, which he pushed through 
(it is almost incredible to remember now) in the teeth of considerable 
opposition. Love of a fight was perhaps another quality which he 
shared with Lord Salvesen, who was once summed up by an irreverent 
after-dinner speaker in these terms: ‘‘ Lord Salvesen is a man who is 
held in our particular esteem, because he is always ready to strike a blow 
in a good cause, and indeed in some causes which are not so good, 
always provided there is a blow to be struck. He is a judge who after 
a long lifetime of crime has the honesty to confess that no form of punish- 
ment is effective unless it is capital or corporal ; he is a citizen who has 
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earned our gratitude by providing us in our lifetime with a Zoological 
Gardens, and with a crematorium when we are gone; he is almost 
certainly unique in this ; he is a man who celebrated his golden wedding 
by sponsoring a bill for easier divorce.” Those old enough to remember, 
tell us that as a counsel he was good at handling everything, facts, law, 
witnesses, judges ; but sometimes the qualities which make a good counsel 
are apt to be a disadvantage on the bench, and he suffered from his in- 
ability to see more than one side of a case. He was at his best sitting 
alone, or as chairman of a bench, but as a subordinate member of an 
appellate tribunal he was less happy. Tact was not his strong point, 
and he was quite capable of beginning a conversation with the words, 
“ Are you one of these fatuous asses who believe that Mars is inhabited ?” 
The reply, “‘ Yes, I feel very strongly in the matter, and for several years 
have belonged to the Martian Society,” left his Lordship quite unper- 
turbed, and he pursued the even tenor of his denunciation. But one can 
only feel admiration at the ability and pertinacity of a man who could 
break into the narrow ring of Edinburgh legal society 50 or 60 years 
ago and succeed all along the line. And not only his own but succeeding 
generations have good cause to remember kindly the great hospitality 
which he dispensed in his home throughout his long life. 


BRAINS 


The success of the “ Brains Trust ” has led to a regrettable and wide- 
spread habit of imitation. All over the country local worthies are set 
down to give cross answers to crooked questions. Compared with their 
lordly prototypes at Broadcasting House they labour under several 
obvious disadvantages. In the first place, their services are strictly 
gratuitous. In the second, they have not the slightest inkling of what 
horrors are to be heaped on their devoted heads. Worst of all, they are 
confronted by their questioners, and heckling is thus not only possible, 
but in some cases actually encouraged. Ata recent Edinburgh sederunt 
one youth succeeded in having an effective last word. He put in a ques- 
tion: ‘* Why were we put into the world to die ?”’ which evoked, as he 
no doubt expected, one or two little homilies from the cloth on the 
improving text that, on the contrary, we were brought into the world to 
live, and to help our fellow-men. The questioner, intervening in person, 
then settled the matter by explaining : ‘‘ Ye see, if we didna dee there’d 
be no room for the ither folk.”’ This recalled to the “ truster ”’ the equally 
intelligent boy who was asked in an examination paper to state “‘ if 
Alexander the Great were alive, what would be his views on current 
political problems.”” To this he very properly replied that “ if Alexander 
the Great were alive, he would be too old to take any interest in politics.” 
It is perhaps not surprising to learn that the boys and girls of the working 
classes are much preoccupied with Russia. Many of them imagine, in 
common with some older people who should know better, that having 
tegard to the brave stand made by Russian soldiers in defence of their 
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country we should do well to copy the Russian political system. This 
being so, these ‘‘ Brains Trust” sessions perhaps serve a useful purpose 
in affording the opportunity of reminding our future governors that to 
overthrow an established system suddenly in order to substitute a new 
and untried one is apt to produce a result more likely to approximate to 
Marx Brothers than to Karl Marx. In one of their immortal comedies, 
Brother Groucho, addressing a crowd of workers, says: “‘ You don’t 
want to be wage slaves, do you?” Roars of “‘ No.” “ That’s fine,” 
says the great Mr. Marx, “I’m going to abolish wages.” Many of our 
working boys and girls have the sense to see that Groucho makes better 
sense than Karl. 


TAIL-PIECE 


It is divulging no military secret to refer to the fact that German 
prisoners are housed from time to time in a building which Queen Vic- 
toria is said to have coveted as a home in place of Holyrood. Douce 
citizens from the vantage of a tram-car can see the captives pacing up and 
down in the chilly afternoon air. Seated on a car, a fond mother was 
rash enough to draw her small son’s attention to these objects of interest, 
and the following conversation ensued : 

“See, Donald,” she said, “ there’s the Jairman prisoners takin’ a 
bit walk to theirselves.” 

“Whit Jairman prisoners ? ”) he asked. 

“* We-el,” she replied, “‘ they’re Jairman sailors ye see.” 

““ Why,” he asked devastatingly, “‘ is there jist sailors ? ” 

“* Well,” she replied (she was rather a well-er), “‘ that’s jist the ones 
that is prisoners, like.” 

Donald was strangely satisfied with this answer, but soon came back 
with a real snorter, for having been assured that some of the prisoners 
did escape from time to time, he asked: “‘ If they all escaped, wud they 
still have a sentry there ? ” 

As they say in parliamentary circles, there was no reply. 

THEAGES. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


AmonG the cultivated men and women of her generation Maria Edge- 
worth held a foremost place. Her fame spread far beyond her native 
land, for her books were translated into foreign tongues and enjoyed great 
popularity in the United States. Lord Macaulay, indeed, considered her 
the second woman of her age ; who was the first, one wonders ? To-day 
we never mention her ; it would probably be safe to say that few people 
under 50 have read a line from her pen. Yet it may be worth while to 
rescue her from oblivion, if only to discover why, in her own lifetime, 
she enjoyed so wide a reputation. The search will lead us along un- 
frequented paths, for the record does not deal with the most familiar 
characteristics of the 18th century—its politics, art or social sins—it is 
concerned with its virtues as displayed in all their excellence and oddity. 
The material consists not only, or indeed chiefly, of Maria’s books, but 
of a Memoir of her father partly written by himself but completed by his 
daughter, of three volumes of her Le/#ers privately printed after her death 
by her step-mother and finally of her Life and Letters, edited and pub- 
lished by Augustus Hare in 1894. 

These records reveal a way of life much at variance with 2oth century 
ideas. It was through no effort of hers that Maria’s personality impressed 
her contemporaries, for she was not aware that she possessed one. She 
was, in her own eyes, a cog in an all-compelling family machine, a humble 
agent for putting into effect the policies and principles of the father whom 
she worshipped with a dog-like devotion. The student of her life finds 
himself constantly drawn aside into bewildered contemplation of Mr. 
Edgeworth pére. One ponders him for ever, he seems at time frankly 
incredible. Deeply absorbed in himself, yet passionately interested in his 
friends and children; full of fire, inventiveness and ingenuity, yet 
unable to carry to a conclusion his own plans; capable of strong affec- 
tions which he could instantly transfer ; a persistent talker who yet did 
not shout others down ; he ends by winning our admiration, though we 
cannot but consider him a portentous prig. We shall best understand 
Maria by getting to know him and the family which formed his setting. 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth was born in 1744. His father, also a 
Richard, owned a large estate in County Longford: his mother, Jane 
Lovell, the daughter of a Welsh judge, was something of an heiress. He 
was educated at Dublin University and at Corpus Christi, Oxford. 
While there, when only 19, his first marriage took place. He eloped to 
Gretna Green with Miss Anna Maria Elers, a good-looking girl of German 
extraction, whose family lived near Oxford. The young couple settled 
near Maidenhead but the husband soon discovered his mistake. In his 
Memoir he gives as his only reason for his dislike of his wife that her out- 
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look on life was not cheerful. She was, in fact, an excellent, kind and 
very sorrowful woman, but his restless, vivacious spirit required more 
sympathy and support than she could give. He found an outlet for his 
tastes for science and mechanics in a friendship with Dr. Darwin at 
Lichfield and he also formed a lifelong intimacy with Mr. Thomas Day, 
the author of Sandford and Merton. In matters matrimonial the two 
friends were poles apart, but Mr. Day’s views on marriage deserve a 
short digression. 

Being by nature suspicious of the female sex and holding exalted ideas 
of the complete unity in thought and act which should prevail between 
husband and wife, he resolved upon a scheme which would secure to 
him a spouse trained in these high ideals. He brought up two girls 
under his own eye, intending to marry the most deserving of them. 
One was soon discarded but the other, Sabrina Sidney, grew up to mar- 
riageable age amid general approval. However, Mr. Day then decided 
that even Sabrina would not do, and she was sent to live in country 
retirement, while her protector suddenly discovered in a person he had 
never seen before all the qualities of a perfect wife. And he was right, 
for though they were both inveterate conversationalists and therefore 
ptesumably in need of an audience, they talked together with mutual 
satisfaction and quite incessantly until death overtook Mr. Day. Some- 
how our zoth century seems tame compared with the 18th. We never 
meet people like that nowadays! Even poor Sabrina found her niche at 
last and gladdened the declining years of an elderly friend of Mr. Day. 

The neglected Mrs. Edgeworth bore her husband four children, 
Richard, Maria (born in 1767), Emmeline and Anna. She died in giving 
birth to the last, while her husband was abroad, engaged upon an engin- 
cering scheme for diverting the course of the Rhone in order to provide 
more building land for the town of Lyons. A disastrous flood put an 
end to the work and Mr. Edgeworth returned home, already intent upon 
a second wife. He had, indeed, left England to escape the charms of 
Miss Honora Sneyd, a beautiful and clever woman whom he had met at 
Lichfield. Mr. Day, temporarily faithless to the prospect of Sabrina, 
had proposed to her, but she firmly declined to fall in with his marital 
standards. Richard Edgeworth fared better; he married Honora in 
1773, four months after his wife’s death. She proved an admirable 
helpmeet and step-mother, in fact she remained a beacon light in the 
tamily long after her death from consumption in 1780. Her contribu- 
tion to the Edgeworth brood was a son, Lovell, and a daughter, Honora. 
The latter inherited to the full her mother’s looks and gifts, and her death, 
at the age of 15, was a tragedy. ‘“‘ My dear daughters, J will never 
reproach you with Honora’s virtues,” exclaimed the stricken father when 
returning from the funeral, and his children received the pledge with 
humble gratitude. 

Mrs. Honora understood her husband perfectly, and resolved that 
when he remarried, as to which event she had no doubts, he should make 
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a wise choice. She recommended to him, as her successor, her sister, 
Elizabeth Sneyd. Of all her sisters, Elizabeth was the one whom Mr. 
Edgeworth knew and liked least, but he trusted his wife too much to 
disobey, and the marriage took place within eight months of Honora’s 
death. It proved exceedingly happy, despite the public feeling aroused 
by the fact that union with a wife’s sister lay within the prohibited degrees. 
Shortly afterwards he finally settled at Edgeworths Town as a home for 
his increasing progeny, for the third Mrs. Edgeworth had five daughters 
and four sons, of whom six lived to grow up. As an Irish landlord 
and the father of a family, Richard Edgeworth found at last useful and 
enduring interests and occupation. His passion for queer mechanical 
gadgets waned, though in after years visitors to Edgeworths Town 
abstained from shutting their bedroom doors lest the very unusual locks 
of his invention should refuse to open again. Perhaps the strangest 
manifestation of this craze was a chaise perched on a single wheel and 
maintaining a precarious poise by means of counterweights. His one 
contribution of public utility was an ingenious system of telegraphy 
which was taken into use during the Napoleonic wars. He displayed, 
however, real talent and initiative in the management of his property 
and the education of his children, being in both respects far ahead of his 
time. Edgeworths Town became a model estate of prosperous farms, 
clean, well-built cottages and a contented peasantry ; moreover, it was 
made to pay, and rents flowed in regularly. Those who read in his 
Memoir Maria’s account of Irish conditions in the 18th century and of her 
father’s reforms will realise what trouble and patience they entailed. 
She was in a position to know, for when she left school for good she 
became her father’s constant companion. She rode about the farms 
with him, kept the accounts and acted as his agent. Moreover, he 
noticed that she not only made friends with her step-mothers but also 
cherished each new baby as it arrived with equal warmth and that she 
was singularly gifted in telling stories to her little brothers and sisters. 
From this aptitude a literary partnership emerged. Mr. Edgeworth had 
already published a work entitled Professional Education, but it was now 
decided to propound his principles in the form of tales. The father 
supplied the morals, the daughter contributed the stories and the light 
relief. As a result Practical Education appeared under their joint names : 
Early Lessons. and The Parents Assistant, containing The Purple Jar, 
Frank, Harry and Lucy, and Simple Susan, under Maria’s name only. 
These stories delighted nursery and schoolroom alike up to the end of 
the 19th century. The guiding principle taught by Mr. Edgeworth was 
that children should be allowed liberty and responsibility in increasing 
degree as they grew older and should learn the right conduct of life 
through experience rather than precept, a doctrine which wins lip- 
service nowadays but is often not followed in practice, being considered 
inhuman. The Purple Jar is a case in point. Briefly, it teaches the lesson 
that things are what they are and the consequences will be what they will 
be. A small girl, Rosamond, has a sum of money given her to spend. 
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She is much attracted by a purple glass jar such as used to adorn the 
window of chemists’ shops. Her mother leaves her free choice while 
pointing out that Rosamond is sorely in need of new boots. The child 
chooses the purple jar, only to find that it ceases to be purple when the 
liquid inside it is poured out. Moreover, her boots give out on the eve 
of a holiday expedition and she has to remain at home. 

If we fill the purple jar with the League of Nations, disarmament 
and collective security and substitute for the boots the need of every 
nation and empire to provide for its own defence, it becomes apparent 
that leaders of thought in this country behaved exactly like Rosamond 
for more than 20 years. Clearly our system of education has fallen far 
below Mr. Edgeworth’s standards. 

There is another difference between these children’s books and those 
of the present day. The Edgeworths described the daily details of home 
life and how to make the most of it, and parents were much in evidence. 
Many modern children’s books—and most of their weekly papers— 
ignore home altogether, and parents have almost ceased to exist in fiction. 
Boys and girls aged from 8 to 11 lead hair-raising lives on their own; 
the only grown-up relative allowed is an occasional wicked uncle. 
Students of juvenile delinquency might ponder this symptom. 

From educational works Maria and her father turned to tales of 
Irish life. Here a different plan was pursued. Maria laid a sketch for a 
story before him ; he either passed it or turned it down. She then sub- 
mitted the manuscript to him, a few pages ata time. He pruned, altered, 
emended and called upon her relations to do the same. Mr. Day was not 
consulted; he held female authorship in horror. Maria submitted to 
everything, and though the work appeared under her own name, she 
considered it a joint affair and took no credit. The books carry date 
too much to make easy reading nowadays, but the pictures of Irish life 
are vivid; Castle Rackrent, for instance, tells inimitably of the downfall 
of three generations of Irish squires, through the mouth of Thady, the 
steward, whose prototype, John Langan, served all his life at Edgeworths 
Town. It was probably a mistake to turn from stories of Ireland to 
Tales of Fashionable Life, of which they knew little or nothing, though 
Maria learned to enjoy it later on. It must be remembered that fiction, 
up to 1780, was stilted, artificial and wildly romantic. People turned with 
avidity to stories of everyday life sprinkled, as they were, with the sparkle 
of Maria’s humour and gift for portraiture. A moral was de rigueur, but 
no one but Mr. Edgeworth would have contemplated a book in praise 
of Jews—Harrington—in which the situation is only saved by the dis- 
covery that the heroine is a Christian after all ! 

In 1797 the third Mrs. Edgeworth died, worn out with child-bearing 
and tuberculosis. Almost immediately her husband announced his 
intention of marrying Miss Beaufort, the daughter of a neighbouring 
vicar. Even Maria felt misgivings. She was 30 years old, her prospective 
step-mother was two years younger; the family living in the rambling 
old house numbered a round dozen, including two maiden sisters of her 
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late step-mother who made their home there. Mr. Edgeworth, however, 
prevailed, for the third time Maria addressed a newcomer as “ mother.” 
Thirty years later, when she was 60, her step-mother still called her 
“ child ” and Maria responded with “‘ Ma’am.” Miss Beaufort, however, 
proved as desirable a friend and inmate as her predecessors. The Misses 
Sneyd, reassured, stayed on, and six more children peopled the nursery. 
The offspring numbered 22 in all, of whom 13 survived their father. 

The Edgeworths were something more than a family, they became an 
institution, and the spirit which united them was the creation of their 
father. Crowded together round the centre table of the one large living- 
room of the house, they yet felt free to follow their own pursuits and 
hold their own opinions ; tolerance, mutual consideration and family 
affection welded them into a clan. As the children grew up and married 
the “in laws ” were included in the magic circle. When Richard Edge- 
worth died in 1817, Lovell, his heir, stipulated that the family should 
remain together and thenceforward Maria became its guiding light. Her 
strength and energy, as well as the money she gained from her books, 
were spent on its behalf. She still acted as her half-brother’s agent, and 
when his financial difficulties forced him to sell the estate, she bought 
it from him. Her letters—surely no more lively and spirited letters 
were ever written—show that her life was enlarged and enriched through 
independence. Accompanied by two young half-sisters, for whose sakes 
the journeys were chiefly undertaken, she spent several months in Paris, 
travelled in Switzerland and made many visits to London. Her renown 
as an authoress procured her introductions to many prominent people, 
but no fame would have sufficed to gain her the enduring friendships she 
made with those who had no need to look for friends. She was welcomed 
as an habituée in numbers of well-known country houses, she seemed 
equally at home with the literary, the scientific and the domestic side of 
life; one can only ascribe this universal appreciation to her outstanding 
qualities of heart and head. Even Sydney Smith, that arch satirist, 
found nothing to criticise: “‘ Miss Edgeworth was delightful, so clever 
and sensible. She does not say witty things, but there is such a perfume 
of wit runs through all her conversation as makes it very brilliant.” 

Why did such an attractive woman remain single? In outward 
appearance she was small and insignificant, and she was firmly con- 


; vinced of her own ugliness and inability to please. But when in Paris 


with her father in 1802 she received an offer of marriage from a Swedish 
gentleman, the Chevalier Edelcrantz, and though home ties proved too 
strong and she refused him, there is no doubt that she was deeply attached 
to him. Yet one cannot regret that she elected to remain in Ireland, 
for the sake of that unhappy country. Politically, she knew it at its worst, 
though there is no space here to enumerate its troubles. But life at 
Edgeworths Town was always a bright spot. Friends and strangers 
alike found a welcome there, for roads and inns were so bad in those 
days that you could be sure of a kind reception and the best your host 
could give at any house at whose door you drew up. 
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She died at Edgeworths Town in May, 1849, in her 83rd year, her 
faculties undimmed to the last, and of the hosts of people in all ranks of 
life whom she had known and cared for there can have been few who did 
not rise up to do her honour. 
Mary MaAXxsE. 

FORESIGHT AND COMMON-SENSE 
WuiLe Lonpon Burns. Leffers written to America, July, 1940-June, 1941. 
By F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood. (Constable, 12s.) Readers 
of London Front must have looked forward eagerly to this second 
instalment of a correspondence which evidently played a large part in 
stimulating America’s war effort, and they will not be disappointed for the 
present volume is, if possible, better than the first. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
wood have gained in knowledge and experience of war, and they have 
more material at command, while their patriotism, foresight and sterling 
common-sense remain undimmed. ‘The letters cover the fall of France, 
the Battle of Britain, the grim winter and spring of air raids, the Libyan 
campaign, the evacuation of Greece and Crete; they terminate with the 
attack on Russia. There is far more in them than a mere recital of indi- 
vidual experiences and opinions. Seldom have two people seen straighter, 
both as regards the present and the future. The publication of this book 
will be as useful here as in the United States, it will act as a corrective 
to the ignorant, loose press comment which so often unwittingly plays 
the German game, to the flood of vague oratory which can never win 
a battle, to the outpourings of cranks who press for a definition of war 
aims and of schemes for future Utopias. If any book can help to win 
the war, this one will. What can be more clear-seeing than the following, 
for instance. “‘ There is a theory about that the condition of Europe 
generally was so lamentable before the war that only a complete rebuild 
—-spiritual and economic—can save it. This is a pack of complete 
nonsense invented by the Germans to explain their own unwarranted 
interference. What was wrong with Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, etc. . . . No New Order was urgently called for. Nor are we 
now called upon to formulate some vague Utopia. . . . Religious 
mandarins have just published a pronouncement on rules to be observed 
between nations. All quite impeccable, but . . . with three exceptions 
every nation has, for years, acted upon them. The exceptions are the 


Germans, Italians and Japanese. You do not keep order in a school by | 


inventing new rules but by seeing that the rules you already have are kept.” 
We need more of this cool judgment and robust realism. The Har- 
woods must persevere. 


THE GERMANS IN POLAND 


THE GERMAN NEw OrDERIN PoLanb. Published for the Polish Ministry 
of Information. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) ComMRADE GENIA. By Herself. 
(Nicholson and Watson, 3s. 6d.) PoLaNp at Arms. By Anna Maclaren. 
(Murray, 5s.). The second Polish Black Book (the first dealt with 
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German conduct during the Polish campaign) is a terrible record of 
human bestiality. Its contents fall into four sections: Persecutions, 
Murders, Expulsions ; Pillage and Economic Exploitation ; the Struggle 
against the Polish spirit and German Lawlessness. Its chapter head- 
ings tell their own tale. Here are a few of them: Deliberate Murder 
of the Civil Population during Military Operations ; Mass Slaughters 
and Executions under the German Occupation; Prisons and Tortures 
inflicted upon Prisoners; Concentration Camps; The Treatment of 
Women ; Massacres and Brutalities to Jews; Robbery of Public Pro- 
perty and Private Property ; the Break-up of Polish Economic Unity ; 
Expulsion and Deportation of the Civilian Population ; Religious Perse- 
cution and the Catholic Church; the Restoration of Slavery; Inten- 
tional Stupefying and Demoralisation of the Polish Community. Lastly, 
a final section for which free men everywhere must be grateful: Poland 
Fights On. 

Despite its grim and gruesome contents, the Black Book contains 
not a shred of atrocity-mongering. What is set down are facts; almost 
as coldly and dispassionately stated as the records of a court of law. 
Here is one example :— 

“The massacre which occurred on February 1st, 1940, at the 
town of Chelm in the Province of Lublin was especially monstrous. 
The details which have been furnished by a number of responsible 
witnesses are as follows: The German occupation authorities 
decided to requisition the new and spacious mental hospital in Chelm. 
First the Gestapo officials ordered all the doctors and nurses to leave 
the building. Those who resisted were expelled by force at the 
point of the revolver. The Gestapo police then proceeded to lock 
the doors and with their revolvers shot all the patients, numbering 
over 400. The hospital staff, held-in the street under a heavy guard, 
were horrified to hear the despairing cries and groans of the victims 
as they were hunted down by the murderers. When they had 
finished their terrible work, the executioners left, after informing the 
staff: ‘The hospital is now empty. You are to remove all the 
bodies at once, as we shall be occupying the building within two. 
hours.’ After the Gestapo had left the building it was ascertained 
that, in addition to the 400 patients, they had shot 40 children war 
orphans, who had been given temporary shelter in one of the 
hospital wards.” 

The calm, objective recital of similar crimes goes on relentlessly: in a 
word, the attempted blotting out of an entire people. Worst of all these 
ghastly deeds—and the blackest of them are unprinted because they are 
practically unprintable—are the acts not of isolated individuals but of 
deliberate German policy, organisation and training. ‘In Poland, the 
German’s régime has revealed in all its fullness what the German Herren- 
volk is capable of.” It does indeed ; and the record will not be forgotten. 
Comrade Genia shows that the Germans were no different when they 
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went into Russia in the summer of 1941. This little book is the last letter 
written before her death by a young Russian schoolmistress of the town 
of Pskov near the Estonian border as a farewell to her fiancé, an American 
engineer named Norman James Finnes of San Francisco, who is an old 
friend of Ronald Scarfe, the English editor. These names and details 
go to prove the authenticity of the document. Genia was raped by the 
Germans who took Pskov ; she then joined Russian partisans from the 
district and at last she went mad and died in the Third Garrison Hospital 
in Moscow. Most of the letter was written during the lucid intervals 
before her death; but occasionally she wanders off to the realm of 
horrible fantasia into which her terrible experiences at German hands 
plunged her. Just as the Polish Black Book is a record of German 
bestiality and degradation from without, so Comrade Genia is the same 
record from within as it appears to a single individual among Germany’s 
victims. Multiply Comrade Genia by millions and some idea may be 
gained of what German philosophy and German conduct have meant 
and yet mean to the peoples who are under their heel and who must stay 
there until Allied victory. 

Poland at Arms shows the response to the German Terror of the Poles 
who have escaped. It is a short, popular account of the heroic Poles who 
ate fighting on for Poland, the Allies, and humanity. In the world’s 
present struggle against evil and anti-Christ incarnate, these men are 
among the cleansing and avenging swords of the Lord of Hosts. 


A CHANGE OF HEART 


No oTHER Roap TO FREEDOM. By Leland Stowe. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Stowe, an American from Massachusetts, arrived in London in 
mid-September, 1939, as War Correspondent to the Chicago Daily News. 
Although he had fought with the American Expeditionary Force in 
1918, he was in opinion an ardent isolationist. He combined with his 
view that the war was none of America’s business that passionate con- 
viction that other people ought to fight, so characteristic of those who 
feel no obligation to draw the sword. He believed in all the clichés of 
his day as, for instance, that Nazi ambitions to dominate Europe and 
the world were merely the result of England’s refusal to back one side 
against the other in the Spanish Civil War. Throughout the ‘‘ phoney” 
winter of 1939-40, he saw no reason to alter his views, but in the spring 
things moved for him and for the world at large. He began to see for 
himself. His first experience of war was in Finland; he watched the 
heroic struggle of a tiny nation against overwhelming odds; he saw 
patriotism in action. The betrayal of Norway showed him with what 
devilish ingenuity the Germans could buy a country from inside and win 
a war without fighting.. A visit to Sweden taught him that neutrality 
has its drawbacks, that a people can go soft and rotten if they put safety 
first. France collapsed and the British, whom he had hitherto despised 
as not in earnest, stood firm, fought on and took their bombing. He was 
in Rumania when that nation was betrayed to Germany by King and 
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NEW “ BATSFORD ” Books 


Hitler’s Reich and Churchill’s Britain 
STEPHEN LAIRD and WALTER GRAEBNER 


A frank and revealing comparison of the two nations in their second year 
of war by the Time and Life correspondents in Berlin and London. Meeting 
in London, they sat down and swopped impressions, opinions and experiences. 
The result is a book which covers almost every aspect of the war: domestic, 
social, economic, political, military ; and in the process gives the latest and 
most accurate picture available of life in Nazi Germany. 6s. net. 


The Battle for Freedom 
THERESE BONNEY 
With an Introduction by Michael Foot 


The author was in Belgium when the Germans invaded it in May, 1940. She 
accompanied the vast army of refugees that streamed along the roads of 
Belgium and Northern France as the Allies were pressed back, visited England 
in time to record the Blitz, and then returned once more to Unoccupied France 
and Spain. Everywhere she went she took photographs, and the hundred or so 
included in this book are chosen to speak of the misery and grim betrayal that 
has befallen the defeated peoples. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Churches of London 
GERALD COBB and GEOFFREY WEBB 


The destruction of so many fine buildings by indiscriminate enemy bombing 
has awakened as much interest as it has excited grief about the splendid but 
little realised inheritance of London Churches, which can now be visualised 
as a whole in this remarkable book. The illustrations include six colour 
plates. and over 120 photographs of churches which have survived or been 
destroyed. 15s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Country 
JOHN RUSSELL 


A brilliant and informed survey of that gracious and intensely English tract, 
the Western Midlands, of which the centre will always be associated with 
the life and writings of Shakespeare. There are 120 illustrations from photo- 
graphs, drawings and prints and four plates in colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


Remembrance: An Autobiography 
H. J. MASSINGHAM 


An account of the author's pilgrimage from a metropolitan upbringing and 
early journalistic career in the traditions of the last great days of Victorian 
radicalism, to a village life devoted to the study and recording of English 
country life. There are about 50 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Complete Spring List will be sent free on request 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
15 North Audley Street London W1. 
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Government and finally, in the most moving chapter of all, he crouched 
under shellfire in the Greek mountains and witnessed scenes of heroic 
courage and confidence, backed by the gallantry of the Spitfire pilots 
overhead. He was and is a man of high ideals who yet can look reality 
in the face and revelation came to him. He learned by experience that 
you can gain the world and lose your own soul, that if Great Britain was 
defeated in this present conflict the Western Hemisphere was also 
doomed ; that the United States could be sold to the Hun from within 
without a struggle ; that the hard core of national survival is not material 
prosperity, but fighting hearts and spiritual unity ; that life is not worth 
living unless death is treated only as an episode. He went home to 
teach his fellow countrymen what he had learned, but at the time of 
writing he is on the Burma Front, and we are privileged to read what he 
says of it. 

Since this book was written Japan and Germany have solved his 
country’s problem for her and she is courageously following the trail 
Mr. Stowe has blazed. But men and women of all Allied countries who 
are fighting and suffering in these years of trial can gain inspiration and 
cheer from this very fine book. 


BLITZKRIEG 


BuirzkrieG. By. F. O. Miksche. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) This book analyses 
the tactical principles of modern mechanised warfare. Its author was an 
artillery officer in the Regular Army of Czechoslovakia, who fought in 
the Spanish Civil War as a major on the General Staff of the Republican 
Army. These qualifications may not win general favour, but the merits 
or shortcomings of a writer on such a subject depend not on his political 
complexion but on the grasp, insight, and analytical power he brings to 
his experience and to the material he handles. Judged by this test, Mr. 
Miksche comes out with flying colours. There may be flaws in parts of 
his historical argument but on the central issues of the nature, charac- 
teristics and methods of tactics in contemporary warfare, he writes with 
knowledge, understanding and intellectual power. 

Part of the picture he paints is now familiar. ‘‘ Infiltration is the basic 
method or tactic of the German Blitzkrieg.” At first economic and poli- 
tical infiltration is attempted—as we have seen successfully practised over 
Europe and in Malaya and Burma. The German inability to achieve such 
infiltration in Russia is a prime cause of their military failure there which 
may prove a turning point in history. Military infiltration comes next; 
and here the Germans have developed ideas essential to a flank or enve- 
loping attack. An army so assailed is weakened because its structure is 
framed to meet blows from other directions. It follows that the advan- 
tages of a blow on the flank can also be won by other forms of attack if 
the assailant can create conditions elsewhere in which similar weaknesses 
emerge. To create such conditions speed, surprise and superiority in 
material of fire-power are used in order to achieve a break-through and 
then develop the weakness and confusion thus caused. 
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WRITING A STORY OR WAR EXPERIENCES ? 


Here is an infallible Guide to the 
Beginner’s Success 


The Art Of 
Story Writing 


5th Aut. Edition) 


oo 


(Cap. 8vo. Superior Cloth. 


(By a Famous Author.) Writ- 
ing the complete story in 7 
graduated stages, style, Post Free 
polish and _ professional ‘‘touch’”’ 
speedily acquired. Its presentation, nego- 
tiation and chances of ‘‘acceptance.’’ Also 
includes ‘‘ The Author’s Guide ’’ (1941-2), 
a complete and classified list of every 
Newspaper, Magazine and Periodical, its 
respective minimum and maximum war-time 
length for Article, Story, and Serial ‘‘ accept- 
able.’” The only published Guide of its 
kind. A veritable gold mine of essential 
facts that earns for you immediate profit 
from your writing. The previous publi- 
cation had over 20,000 sold copies and 
this reprint is very strictly limited. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS (1942) : 
Berwickshire News : ‘‘ Most authentic treatise 
on this subject ever printed.” 

Fife Free Press: ‘* Writer of 350 Published 
Stories. Written by an Expert from an ex- 
perience as full as he is frank about it. Indeed 
there are occasions when he is brutally frank.”’ 


Ross-shire Journal: ‘‘Les Preston personally 
possesses the \‘supreme art’ rather than the 
mediocre ‘ knack ’ of story writing. Trained in 
the hard schools of journalism such a writer can 
claim to be an authority.”’ 


The Librarian: «« A very excellent book.” 


Library World: ‘‘Never so many salient 
points.”’ 


Red Tape : ‘*‘ A good deal of sound sense.” 


Peterborough Advertiser: ‘‘ Briefly, clearly, in a 
direct and very practical fashion.’’ 


Kent and Sussex Courier : ‘* All the essential facts 
concerning the art.”’ 


Service: «* Written by Mr. Preston, the well- 
known author, this book gives all the advice.”’ 


Coatbridge Leader : ‘‘ This well-known national 
journalist is an able mentor—very frank 
with excellent advice—his pages are full of 
helpful counsel and well worth the cost.” 


(Direct from the Publishers) 
STONE LITERARY AGENCY 


Publishing Dept. (N.R.) 
Established 1928. REDCAR, YORKS. 
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The FORCES 
ask for YOUR help! 


Victory in this war will de- 
pend in great measure on 
maintaining the high morale 
and well-being of the men of 
H.M. Forces. 


Recreation Huts and Centres, 
Clubs, Hostels, Mobile Can- 
teens, Station Canteens, etc., 
run by the Church Army at 
home and overseas play a vital 
part in maintaining these. 


The Church Army asks your 
service in this cause, not 
your charity. Will you use 
your cheque book, your 
money order, your postal 
order in the service of free- 
dom, for that is what is 
amounts to? The work for 
H.M. Forces must not merely 
be kept going, it must be 
extended. 


* Prebendary Carlile, C.H., 
D.D., will be delighted to re- 
ceive your gift in the service 
of H.M. Forces. 


CHURCH ARMY 


HEADQUARTERS 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.|1 
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Successful resistance to them—the first stage before counter-attacking 
with similar military means backed by greater force—implies a system of 
area, a “‘ web”’ defence which Mr. Miksche outlines and which, whether 
or not developed in essence in earlier fighting, involves specialised pro- 
blems in warfare conducted with contemporary weapons. So far as the 
scanty reports from Russia permit one to judge, both sides have used 
such “ web ” or “ hedgehog ” defences with better results than any other 
technique seems able to produce. Since this book was written before 
Germany attacked Russia, this development in the field testifies to the 
power of his analysis. 

Besides useful descriptions of the composition and work of German 
tank divisions and air units—apparently based on information not 
hitherto published—Mr. Miksche gives an account of the staff work and 
training which successful blitzkrieg operations demand, a matter of 
special importance to the Allies, who face the problems of attack amid 
the urgencies of actual fighting. Planning and training before attack 
are as essential to success in war as the possession of powerful weapons ; 
the Libyan campaign proves this to the hilt. This sound and well- 
informed book deserves wide and careful study. 


PRUSSIANISM 


THE Prussian Spirtr. By S. D. Stirk. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) OriGIns oF 
PrusstanisM (Das deutsche Ordensland Preussen). By Heinrich von 
Treitschke. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) Hrrer’s REICH AND CHURCHILL’s BRITAIN. By Stephen Laird 
and Walter Graebner. (Batsford, 6s.) Mr. Stirk’s book deals by 
summary and quotation with a number of German books and writers 
whose theme is Prussianism in one or other form, and who have exercised 
a formative influence on the minds of the present generation of Germans, 
These writers include the well-known names of Moeller van den 
Bruck and Oswald Spengler, as well as less-known men such as 
Ernst Jiinger and Fritz von Unruh. Prussianism, in its strict sense, is a 
highly complex phenomenon which includes many austere virtues as 
well as harsh vices. Mr. Stirk’s account will help English readers to 
grasp its complexity and understand the difficult task of grappling with 
it after the war. 

Treitschke’s small sketch tells the tale of the conquest and rule of 
East Prussia by the Teutonic Knights—one of the grimmest chapters in 
European history. It is instructive to learn how one of the great advocates 
of modern Prussianism and German expansionism judged a development 
which few non-Germans can read about with any satisfaction. 

Messrs. Laird and Graebner are writers on the staff of the well-known 
American weekly Time. Mr. Laird was in Berlin from November, 1949, 
to June, 1941. Mr. Graebner has been in Europe, and largely in London, 
since 1937. Their present volume records in the form of a conversation 
various aspects of German and British life under war conditions, 
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